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have told it. One thing will help us, and that is to recog- 
nize that no one naturally and contentedly accepts as 
truth what some one has told him merely because he 
has told him. We have to see things for ourselves; 
so must others.. That is why the process is slow, and 
why the slowness is not discouraging. As for the 
difficulty, we can. trust. truth for that. It is mightier 
than the mightiest, and those who are content to let 
it take its time, will have a good deal of time to help it 
on its way. 
vs 


Tue fanciful inventiveness of Jules Verne has long 
since been distanced by the prose facts of flying-machines, 
and wonders of aviation have become commonplace, 
but the description of the biplane which makes daily 
trips over St. Petersburg, puts a new strain on exclama- 
tory ability. Sixteen persons ride on the wings of this 
creation of three and one-half tons. A number of cabins 
extend over a length of twenty-eight feet, and on their 
roof is a platform. The passengers are comfortably lo- 
cated in a roomy cabin, which is warmed; and mechanics 
are able to attend to the motors and move about the 
parts of the machine without disturbing the equilibrium 
of the aéroplane while in flight. As the great ocean 
steamships are steadier than smaller vessels, so this giant 
flyer is steadier than the ordinary biplanes. No doubt 
the mountaineer who never would trust himself to railway 
travel is as justified in his fear as we are in thinking of 
aéroplane travel; no less. A first ocean voyage reminds 
one of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s saying that heaven was 
as near by sea as by land, and how helpless a Titanic 
was we can never forget. Even in the heavens one may 
face heaven unblenched. 
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THE laws in Leviticus are still in force, it appears, in 
Scotland. A case being tried in Edinburgh, brought in 
question the interpretation of a Biblical passage, and one 
side contended for its understanding in the light of 
modern criticism. The other side thought it well to 
reply that, whatever commentators say now, there is 
no doubt what the Scottish legislators in the reign of 
James VI. thought was the meaning of the chapter in 
question. ‘It would be risky for the court to go upon 
the views of eminent scholars regarding the state of 
society when Leviticus was written. Fifty years hence 
other eminent scholars might take quite contrary views.”’ 
When the Biblical views of one age get stuck in the law 
of a land, there is very little chance for scholarship to have 
any effect on them, and happy is the people whose scholar- 
ship is not held in the grip of legal precedent. It would 
be better to have the changing views of scholars than the 
fixity that makes their learning of no effect. The 
insinuation of caprice in scholarship, made by learned 
counsel, we should take as a testimony of truth. If 
fifty years hence views change still further, we cannot 
doubt that the change will be a progress. In the mean- 
time, the laws that stand on the solid basis of judgment 
separate from ecclesiastical tradition and influence, will 
be the most authoritative. 


THOSE who speak and think contemptuously of mis- 
sionaries, should read the weighty judgments of Prof. 
Ross about them in his ‘““The Changing Chinese.” The 
effect of their religion on native converts to Christianity 
is enough, alone, to justify the preaching of the gospel. 
“JT have not the language to describe what happiness 
and encouragement these souls of higher aspiration among 
the Chinese gain from their fellowship with the kindred 
spirits from the West.” 
hoods” the “patent calumnies’’ of those who impugn 
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their honesty, their. fidelity, and their work, from in- 
terested and prejudiced motives; and to expectation of 
the slow conversion of the Chinese he adds the remark 
that “the aggressive rivalry of Christianity coupled with 
the coming diffusion of education among the masses, is 
bound to raise continually the religious plane of the 
Chinese by forcing the native faiths to assume higher 
and higher forms in order to survive.” It is evident 
that the isolation of China from our civilization is fairly 
matched by our lack of knowledge in regard to the 
Chinese character. The time will.come when the absence 
of Unitarian teaching in China will put us on the defensive, 
and set us a task of explanation and apology not pleasant 
to face. At any rate, fields are opening which will make 
us forget that any one ever thought our work finished. 


The Easter Faith. 


On the simplest grounds of human nature, such a faith 
as Easter celebrates may be supported. If there had 
never been any occasion to establish the faith in its 
Christian form, there must inevitably, nevertheless, have 
been such a faith. Men and women live too much from 
unseen and spiritual sources to be content with a theory 
of life and death dominated by physical, corporeal 
conditions. We have to adopt some framework for ex- 
istence. Just our small measure of it is quite insufficient 
for any degree of understanding. Existence, so far as we 
know it directly, will not contain the whole of our ex- 
perience. Common sense itself has to reach beyond 
itself for a working theory of life. The most patent 
fact of common sense is that the potent part of life cannot 
be accounted for by a history of bodily origin and destiny. 
No faintest glimmer of a soul, of anything that accounts 
for such a name, will ever be satisfied with a merely nat- 
ural history and future. The weakness of the conclusion - 
that death is the end, which it seems to be, is that it does 
not fulfil all the premises. We cannot put man into that 
mould and then close it tightly. The thing is too big 
for the mould. Here or there in the meanest of creatures 
is a something whose death was never seen or imagined. 
No fact of death touches it. No theory that is drawn 
within the circle of death holds it. We must draw our 
circle of life so as to include all that life is. If the circle 
is large enough for a birth, it is too large for a death. 
We cannot deny at one end what came in at the other 
end. Life unaccounted for there, cannot be disposed 
of by accounting for it at the latter end by the word 
“death.” If it had been made out of the elements that 
die, it would be reasonable to think that it follows the 
fortune of those elements and none other. But it was 
not made out of them. It never can be made without 
something more than they. The plan which omits this 
something is too crude for much use. In some churches 
in England, there was a door on the north side whose 
only use appeared to be that it should invariably be left 
open when a child was christened, in order that the devil 
might get away promptly. In the framework of the 
house of life there must be a door left open for a similar, 
though opposite, reason. It must be left open for the 
spirit to get in; and, oncein, no door can be made fast 
against it. 

This is what follows a true account of what we know 
we ourselves are. Easter is the only completion that 
fits our condition. Where experience does not go, faith 
must go. Yet, in a way, experience is behind the faith, 
for the faith is the only sufficient container of experience 
so far as it has gone. In the atmosphere of such a faith 
we can draw a full breath. In any confined atmosphere 
we are stifled. On such a map we can find our place. 
On any narrower scale we are pressed for room. A 
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faith in immortality does far more than open out a life 
hereafter: it opens out the life that now is. Nothing 
else gives room for the dignity, the greatness, of human 
nature,—for its illimitable spirit. 

We should hardly dare to assert as much confidence of 
this as we feel if we thought only of our ownlives. Easter 
is most blessed in interpreting to us other lives, those 
“whom we have loved long since and lost awhile.’ Its 
hold on people, which makes it the festival when the 
churches are filled as at no other time, is in its universal 
character as a time of faithful and loving remembrance. 
Tt is the day of tender memories. Easter associates 
those memories with what is living rather than with 
what is dead. They cannot help being something more 
than memories tous. Though “memory” is the only word 
we have, we use it for something that is much more than 
memory. In summoning up all that beloved lives were 
and are to us, we strive to place them where they will 
have true and consistent setting. We tell over their 
virtues (even their faults may not be ostracized), and try 
to say what it was that made us love them, what makes us 
_ unable to think them wholly dead. No place our knowl- 
edge prepares is ample enough. It cramps them or 
blurs them. The last sigh, the breath that is never 
drawn again, the burial, the clod or the fire,—how scanty 
such a story for such large, such gracious, such vital, 
such wonderful, creations as they were, such emanations 
as glow undiminished in our thoughts! Easter comes 
offering a worthy setting. The year, and millions like 
it, mere time,—these precious lives beggar such measure. 
In Easter, in Easter alone, they have fitting place. Such 
a focus is indispensable to our seeing our dear ones as 
they really were. What would be tragic, becomes prom- 
ise; what would be ‘a break, becomes growth; what 
would be inexplicable, becomes clear; and those who 
would otherwise walk in darkness, now see a great light. 
Our memories do not belong with the earth: they are 
not in fit company mingled with thoughts of perishing. 
They need the light, and we can see them only in the 
light. Their proportions become true when we lift 
them on high. ‘The faith in a life not mortal is their 
proper pedestal, a life of the spirit is their suitable gar- 
ment, and a heavenly air is requisite for vision. 


The Great Easter. 


The Jews appear not to have had a symbol of the 
resurrection of the body. Essentially an inartistic people, 
in certain aspects, the immortality of the soul found 
among them neither picture nor statue to give it visible 
form. It was Christian Art that rose to the conception 
at first, in humble imagery, such as Jonah delivered from 
the whale, and later in the triumphant person of Christ 
leaving the sepulchre or ascending into the heavens. 

The people craved a sigh that life and immortality 
had come to light. The people craved a sign that their 
dear Lord and Master was not dead but risen, a sign 
to confirm and strengthen the belief in continued life 
after death, then a comparatively new conception,—an 
image of life perpetuated in hope and blessedness, not 
of souls dwelling in an underworld, Hades or Sheol, or 
even in vague isles of the blest situated far off in un- 
known, Western seas, but life sharing the existence of 
God, the Father, vivid and glorious image of reunion 
with the Crucified One. 

But from the first, it is strange to say, the resurrection 
was a less appealing and suggestive subject to the artist 
mind and imagination than the crucifixion, the entomb- 

ment, the descent from the cross. The influence of the 
_ eross was paramount from the first. Symbolically it 
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soon came to be seen in every part of ecclesiastical life 
and usage. Up from the ground plan of cathedrals and 
churches it entered into every part of the sacred struc- 
tures and every ceremony of the altar. It became the 
last object that met the eyes of the dying, and was 
planted on lonely mountain sides and by the sea where 
pilgrims and wayfarers knelt to pray. 

The cross has entered into a thousand forms, symbol 
of human suffering and sorrow, but no token or sign of 
the resurrection, of the same universal application, has 
come into being. 

The awakening and rebirth of nature, the first fragile 
flowers of spring, we have taken for a sign and promise. 
But this is as old as Persephone, the Greek goddess, and 
infinite ages older. Without the firm conviction that 
Jesus did rise from the tomb in visible form, and was 
seen on several occasions by one and another of his 
disciples and those who loved him, we may well believe 
Christianity would not have crystallized into a large and 
powerful sect with the seed of growth in its bosom. 

Though some of his immediate followers were faithless 
and cowardly, there was a small contingent who loved 
him ardently and saw him vividly before them. Even 
after his departure, Mary Magdalene had mistaken him 
for the gardener until he spoke, and others meeting him 
on the road knew him because their hearts burned within 
them. ‘They were ever after convinced that he had ap- 
peared to them in bodily form. 

Often in life they had wounded him by their dense 
materialism and misconception of his most exalted truths; 
but though simple, untaught people, after his death 
they seemed to grow into a larger spiritual conception of 
his mission, and the image of the risen Lord their love and 
devotion had created grew into a bulwark of the infant 
church. His profound sayings, after long pondering, 
must have grown luminous with meaning. His going 
away was, in a sense, his coming again in larger and more 
significant form, and once departed he may have seemed 
more vividly alive than when in mysterious guise of high 
and remote majesty he walked with them on the shores 
of Galilee. 

In that sublime scene, the supper at Emmaus, he sat at 
meat with them, and even while they were gazing, vanished 
from sight. Rembrandt’s depiction of this scene, where 
the Apostles sit transfixed with astonishment and awe, 
gazing at the vacant chair covered with a burst of vivid 
light, stands supreme among all the attempts made to 
depict at least one of the transcendent events of those 
days. 

The risen Christ, as his humble followers saw him 
through the maze of loving and anticipatory memory, 
or as an actuality of experience which we can neither 
affirm nor deny, but confirmed their unfaltering faith that 
in the immediate future, even before that generation 
had passed away, he would return with crowds of angels 
and hosts of the redeemed. For had he not proclaimed 
the fact, and of what interest or significance could this 
world and its transitory life be to those who cherished such 
expectations of the second coming? What mattered it 
to his followers if they lived a painful time huddled in 
catacombs, the burial places of the dead, or secreted 
from cruel persecutions in caves and dens of the earth? 
The supreme Easter was close at hand, when Satan would 
be bound in his own grisly place, the earth transfigured, 
the thousand years of millennium instituted, and the re- 
deemed planet given to the saints of the Lord for their 
possession. ‘This was to be the great Easter of humanity, 
the second coming of the Lord and Master in the clouds 
of heaven, to compensate his own for their love and 
fidelity. 

We are too far away, too cold and passionless, to con- 
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ceive what that hope meant to the early Christians, and 
how the heart grew faint with waiting and yearning 
for the appearance of the loved and adored one who was 
to give them the elect, all that their hearts craved or 
imaginations conceived. Nor can we conjure up the 
sick sense of disappointment and hope deferred that 
must at times have chilled their faith as years rolled round 
and he came not. Did it ever occur to them that they 
had mistaken the true tenor of his words when he spoke 
of mysteries above their understanding, he, who ever 
strove to impress on them spiritual truths by means of 
parable and vivid image? ‘They were literalists as we 
know, and the mistakes they made as to his purpose and 
meaning were in a line with the level of their intelligence 
and insight. He loved and trusted them for the simplicity 
and honesty of their natures, but it is apparent that he 
was often grieved by their inability to enter into the 
secrets of his thoughts. 

The hope of the great Easter, when Jesus would be 
known and recognized by the whole world, has not de- 
parted altogether from the minds of men. There are 
those who still yearn to see their Lord returning in the 
clouds of heaven. ‘They are in the thrall of the early 
disciples who had not conceived the spiritual Christ, 
but longed for a spectacular display of his power and 
majesty. The great Easter of his supremacy in the 
hearts of men has been deferred for ages. But we may 
still hope for its coming in the only way it ever could 
have come,—a rebirth, a new pentecostal baptism of 
pure and undefiled religion. 

Not in the clouds of heaven, but in the new consecra- 
tion of human souls to humanity, the passionate love of 
truth and justice, the new conception of service, of de- 
votion to all the higher and nobler interests of life, will 
Christ manifest himself in the great Easter not as king 
and ruler, but as brother, helper, friend, the inmate of 
our homes, the companion of our lives. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
The New Service Book. 


In last week’s Register I was permitted to describe some 
of the motives and principles that are embodied in the 
New Hymn and Tune Book. The new services for 
congregational worship are published simultaneously, 
either bound with the Hymn Book, or separately in two 
different sizes. Like the Hymn Book the Service Book is 
the result of the labors of a committee appointed by the 
Directors of the Association, and representing different 
traditions and habits of mind. The members of this 
committee have worked together for three years. They 
have thoroughly enjoyed a task which has led them to 
discover or re-explore the riches of devotional literature. 

The committee early decided to forego originality, and 
to adopt the simple and logical order of service already 
in use in many of our churches. The work has thus been 
chiefly one of selection and arrangement. Most of the 
suggested readings and prayers are happily familiar. 
The committee has never had the least desire to prescribe 
a ritual or to suggest any arbitrary forms. ‘The services 
are not only congregational in order and spirit, but also 
as free and elastic as is consistent with any arrange- 
ments adapted to bring the minds of fellow-worshippers 
into conscious unity. There has been no thought of 
depriving the minister of any liberty he now enjoys in 
the conduct of worship. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee believes that, by the use of the new book, his 
freedom and opportunity will be increased and the feel- 
ing of common worship deepened and confirmed. 
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The book provides five regular services and five ser- 
vices for special occasions,—Christmas, Easter, Thanks- 
giving, a Service of Righteousness and Peace, and a 
Service of Commemoration. Then follow a Communion 
Service, a selection of brief prayers of great variety and 
beauty, and thirty-one responsive readings from the 
Psalms. ‘The latter are, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, ‘‘the best ever compiled for general use.”’ 

The sympathetic reader will soon discern that the 
services, while not limited to any single theme, are built 
up on the principle of a progressive unity. They follow 
a logical sequence. They begin just where people are, 
they carry a definite development, and they arrive at a 
natural conclusion. The readings and prayers are honest, 
direct, reverent, confident. There are no merely con- 
ventional phrasings, no florid language, no trivial minute- 
ness of petition. The use of these services can hardly 
fail to help people to feel that they are really a worship- 
ping congregation, and not a mere accidental assembly of 
individuals. It will make them recognize that their 
church is more than a lecture-hall or a concert-room; 
a place where their souls can enter into some real com- 
munion with the Infinite Spirit. The preacher will be 
helped to forget his isolation, and he will come to his 
sermon with a sense of being upborne on the sympathy 
of a congregation that is at one in feeling and in ex- 
pectancy. 

In commending to our churches the use of these ser- 
vices I do not forget that the churches of the Puritan 
descent have always laid stress upon preaching. The 
sermon has been regarded as the chief thing in the Sun- 
day service. But Phillips Brooks was right. when he 
declared, that ‘‘you can never make a sermon what it 
ought to be if you consider it alone. The service that 
accompanies it, the prayer and praise, must have their 
influence upon it.” To advocate, then, the adoption of 
a good service-book does not mean that any one wants 
to turn a prophet into a priest. Rather it indicates an 
appreciation of the fact that the sermon can be much 
more effective when the minds and hearts of the people 
have been quickened and elevated by participation in 
common worship. A heterogeneous, discordant kind of 
service, with readings, hymns, solos, and prayers inter- 
spersed without intelligent order or sequence, fails to 
inspire the right mood or to “create a right spirit,” 
while the bare service which is traditional in many 
churches of the Congregational lineage and which is 
participated in only by the minister and the singers, 
can often rightly enough be called nothing better than 

opening exercises.” 

It is probably superfluous to say that, if these services 
are to be helpful, the minister must first of all be a wor- 
shipper himself. He must set the example of devotion. 
He must strive to make himself one of the worshipping 
congregation. He must guard against mannerisms. 
He.must not hurry the reading or use unnatural tones. 
One of the dangers of any liturgical form is that it some- 
times seems to encourage, in an otherwise sensible min- 
ister, a pietistic manner or a priestly voice. The right 
use of these services requires that a minister shall read 
distinctly, intelligently, and reverently. 

It is probable that there are some churches in our fel- 
lowship where these services will never be used, for some 
of our ministers and people have an inherited or an 
instinctive dislike to anything that even looks like a 
liturgy. I have that inheritance in my own blood, and 
am conscious of the fact that twenty years ago my com- 
ments about “watered Anglicanism” hurt the feelings 
of the compilers of the “Book of Praise and Prayer,” 
and frustrated some of their hopes. I am still in my 
own habit and preference more of a Quaker than a 
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ritualist, but asa working minister I can but be made 


_aware of the bad effect of desultory and irregular orders 


of worship, and of the helpfulness of services that have 
dignity and beauty. As a good Congregationalist, I 
hold that all the free churches have the right and priv- 
ilege to adapt and adopt any ways and means that are 
appropriate to our habits and convictions and that 
have been found good in the experience of other fellow- 
ships. I perceive, too, that the use of prepared orders 
of worship in our Sunday-schools has made the new gen- 
eration familiar with and, anxious for simple liturgical 
forms. I have no fear of any growth of a sacerdotal 
spirit in our communion. Our Puritan forefathers had 
a natural horror of a liturgy, because it had been forced 
upon them at the sword’s point. We have no such good 
excuse for prejudice. We are free to recognize that 
“he who never uses a form in public prayer casts away 
the wisdom of the past. He wlio uses only forms casts 
away the hope of utterance to be given by the present 
Spirit.” SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics. 


THE significance of the issue now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was emphasized last 
week by the appearance before the Commission of the 
presidents of several of the great railroad systems east 
of the Mississippi, to urge the necessity for leave to in- 
crease freight rates 5 per cent. above the present level. 
One of the railroad executives who were heard by the 
Commission was Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, who pointed out that, unless 
the proposed adjustment of income to expenditure is 
sanctioned, the carriers of the country will be compelled 
to retrench materially, not only in their plans for im- 
provements, but also in ordinary operating expenses. 
The revelations of existing conditions made by the rail- 
road executives appeared to produce a profound impres- 
sion throughout the.country,’ and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem that is to be solved by the 
Commission in the face of a wide-spread public opposition 
to any increase in the cost of transportation to the ship- 
per. 

ed 


WHILE the friends of the canteen in the army and 
navy are attempting to restore the sale of liquor which 
was prohibited by Congressional action a few years ago, 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, at the begin- 
ning of the week carried out the intent of Congress to a 
logical conclusion by issuing an order abolishing the 
officers’ “wine mess” on all naval ships and in all navy 
yards and naval stations. In promulgating his order, 
Mr. Daniels quoted an opinion by Dr. William C. 
Braisted, the surgeon-general, that the use of liquor in 
the navy has proved “destructive to discipline and 
morals.” In commenting on the surgeon-general’s 
report Secretary Daniels says: ‘Officers are now com- 
missioned at the early age of twenty-two years. Has 
the government a right to permit this temptation which 
too often destroys the highest usefulness of young 
officers? If there is one profession more than any other 
that calls for a clear head and a steady hand, it is the 
naval profession.” ‘The prohibition applies even to the 
entertainment of foreign officers. 


a 


Tue fall of Torreon into the hands of the rebels after 
ten days’ continuous fighting was acclaimed at Juarez, 
the Constitutionalist capital, last week, as a decisive 
event in the long struggle to upset the Huerta régime. 
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Whether the rebel victory is of the significance attached 
to it at Juarez, however, does not seem quite clear. It 
appears, for instance, that the fall of the city was not 
accompanied by the destruction of the Federal force 
that defended it, and it now seems certain that Gen. 
Refugio Velasco, the commander of the Federal garrison, 
withdrew from the city with the greater part of his force 
intact. In Mexico City at the beginning of the week, the 
Huerta administration issued a statement to the lega- 
tions, denying in emphatic terms the truth of the report 
that the Constitutionalists had taken ‘Torreon, and 
assuring the world that the Federal forces operating in 
that part of the field were holding their own. Never- 
theless, the defeat of the Huertistas at that point was a 
fact beyond the possibility of doubt. 


et 


AN incident of the fall of Torreon that aroused lively 
interest at the State Department was the expulsion of the 
Spanish colony from the city and the temporary confisca- 
tion of their property, by order of Francisco Villa, the 
bandit leader who now is the dominant military figure 
on the side of the Constitutionalists. About 600 persons 
were affected by Villa’s peremptory mandate, which 
marks a repetition of the earlier incident of Chihuahua, 
where the Spanish residents were subjected to instant 
expulsion. In the Chihuahua incident the good offices 
of the United States were invoked by the Spanish govern- 
ment in an attempt to safeguard the interests of its 
nationals. In response to suggestions from Madrid, the 
State Department informed Venustiano Carranza, the 
supreme chief of the Constitutionalist forces, that he and 
his subordinates would be held responsible for any ex- 
cesses that might be committed upon Spanish residents. 
It is expected that in the present instance the Spanish 
government will reiterate its complaint to the adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


Events have developed with rapidity in the past 
week in the political crisis which was precipitated in the 
United Kingdom by the menacing attitude of Ulster and 
by the epidemic of resignations in the British army at 
the prospect of the possibility of the employment of force 
to frustrate the attempt of Ulster to prevent by arms the 
prospective application of Home Rule legislation in 
Ireland. Prime Minister Asquith announced in the 
House of Commons on March 30 that he had accepted 
the resignation of Col. John F. Seely, Secretary of State 
for War, who was accused of having made unnecessary 
concessions to army officers; that he himself would take 
the portfolio of war; and that, in view of his assumption 
of a new office, he would appeal to his constituents at 
East Fife, Scotland, for a re-election.’ In his closing 
statement to Parliament, Mr. Asquith indicated his pur- 
pose to place before his electors and before the country 
the issue of military domination presented by the refusal 
of army officers to do their sworn duty in a time of national 
crisis. 

Td 

Tus purpose the Prime Minister carried out in em- 
phatic fashion in his initial appeal to the electors, before 
whom he placed the facts of one of the most extraordinary 
situations with which a great state has had to deal in 
our day. Mr. Asquith plainly gave the country to under- 
stand that the liberal government would brook no attempt 
by military men to influence the trend of political affairs, 
and neither would it invoke the aid of the army in 
political matters. It became apparent that the country 
would respond readily to the clean-cut issue which was 
being put before it. Perhaps it was the realization of 
this state of the popular mind that induced the modifi- 
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cation in the attitude of the Unionists and of Ulster, 
which was indicated at the end of last week by a more 
conciliatory tenor of talk from the opposition benches 
than any that had characterized the utterances of the 
minority since the controversy reached an acute stage. 
At the beginning of the week it appeared probable that 
the government and the opposition would be able to 
reach some mutually acceptable ground of compromise. 


J 


At the beginning of his rule in Albania, Prince William 
of Wied, who recently arrived at Avlona and assumed 
the newly established throne at the behest of the powers, 
finds himself facing an actual military campaign. The 
crisis has been brought about by the persistent attempts 
of the Greek element, probably with the co-operation of 
the government at Athens, to prevent the establishment 
of Albanian authority in Southern Albania. In pursu- 
ance of this policy of interference, a Greek force, which 
is described in the cable despatches as being made up of 
“insurgents,” Jast week seized the town of Koritza, in 
Southern Albania, and established therein a Hellenic 
administration. It is to the suppression of this move- 
ment that Prince William will devote his initial military 
efforts. It was announced at the beginning of the week 
that the new ruler would take the field at once and re- 
pulse what is generally regarded in the European chan- 
celleries as a deliberate attempt by the Greek govern- 
ment to interfere with the peaceful workings of the 
Albanian state. 


Brevities. 


We are here to co-operate with the great plan of the 
world, here willingly to submit our wills to the Divine 
Will, here to serve and obey the highest ideal we know. 


The soul is the battle-ground of contending forces, 
some good and some evil. Only by looking within our- 
selves can we realize what conflicts go on in the lives of 
others. 


Prof. Josiah Royce, in his “Problem of Christianity,” 
says that “religion springs from our conscious needs,” 
and that “the religious needs of the modern man are 
different from any ever before experienced, and still 
greater changes will come in the future.” 


Our New Thought friends are assuredly right when they 
declare that, if we habitually thought in terms of health 
instead of in the words and ideas of disease, we should 
be the better for it. Cheery, hopeful, and wholesome 
thoughts have a wonderfully restorative and remedial 
power. 


We have been reluctant to think of business and religion 
as intimately related or closely involved, or to believe 
that the social life of these days was a reflection of our 
moral code or religious thinking. Mazzini, however, has 
put the whole truth into this terse statement: “Every 
social question is a moral question, and every moral 
question is a religious question.” 


Prof. Peirce of Harvard College made a mathematical 
study of the foliage of the famous Washington Elm at 
Cambridge. The tree was then very old and decayed, 
but he found that it bore a crop of 7,000,000 leaves, ex- 
posing a surface of 200,000 square feet, or about five 
acres of foliage; and it was calculated that this old tree 
sprayed into the surrounding air 260 barrels of water 
every day. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Nomination of Directors. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We ask the attention of members of the American 
Unitarian Association, and especially of the delegates 
who have the votes on nomination, to the importance of 
the primary election of officers and directors of the As- 
sociation now taking place.~ We understand that the 
ballots have been sent out by*the nominating committee 
to the contributing churches, to be returned by May 1. 

The directors, in addition to the officers, are eighteen 
in number, of whom six are elected each year for terms 
of three years. It is desirable that this board should 
each year have some infusion of new blood, and at the 
same time should maintain a reasonable continuity of 
service. Usually the nominating committee has renomi- 
nated for a second term directors who have given good 
service in their first term. This courtesy has seldom been 
denied to those who have given to the cause this volun- 
tary and public-spirited service. ‘Two years ago, how- 
ever, the nominating committee failed to renominate 
any of the six outgoing members of the board. Last 
year the nominating committee pursued a wiser course, 
and renominated four of the outgoing directors and 
named two new members. 

This year it appears that three of the six outgoing 
directors, Mrs. Keyes, Mr. Long, and Mr. Frothingham, 
have served for exceptionally long terms. The nominat- 
ing committee has, therefore, not renominated these 
three members, but has presented three new names. Mr. 
Little for New England, and Mr. Sprague for the Middle 
States, are renominated, but another candidate for the 
Middle States, Mr. Hussey of Baltimore, is to contest 
the position now held by Mr. Sprague. If this contes- 
tant should displace Mr. Sprague, only one present 
member would be retained. So complete a change in 
the makeup of the board, following so closely after the 
radical change made two years ago, would be unfortunate. 
With no reflection upon Mr. Hussey, we ask consideration 
of three reasons why Mr. Sprague should be renomi- 
nated. 

(1) Mr. Sprague has served for the past three years 
with willingness and effectiveness. He has not only 
been a most useful director of the Association, but it 
should be remembered that the success of the General 
Conference in Buffalo last October was largely due to 
his untiring efforts. Why should he be denied the 
courtesy of re-election which, with the one exception 
noted above, has been regularly accorded to a director 
who has served only one term? We cannot have too 
much of the services of such men as Mr. Sprague. 

(2) If Mr. Hussey is chosen, it will mean that all three 
of the directors from the Middle States will be ministers. 
In our judgment the needs of our common work require 
that one at least of the Middle States directors should 
be a business man. Mr. Sprague brings the experience 
of a lawyer of wide experience in business and church 
matters. 

(3) Should Mr. Hussey be elected, all five of the repre- 
sentatives on the board from the Middle States will 
come from the extreme eastern edge of the department, 
viz., from Montreal, New York, Montclair, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Surely it is desirable and fair that the 
member to be elected this year should continue to repre- 
sent the western part of the district, where such impor- 
tant churches as those in Pittsburg, Meadville, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Toronto are situated. 

In view of these considerations we believe that Mr. 
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Sprague should be given such a hearty endorsement in 
the nominating ballot as to assure his re-election at the 
May meetings. 

CHARLES H. Srronc, New York, N.Y. 

GEORGE R. BisHop, New York, N.Y. 

Isaac H. Carey, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAMUEL FE. WINSLow, M.C., Washington, D.C. 

RiIcHARD W. Boynvron, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Joun Mason Lirtie, Boston, Mass. 

ROLAND W. BoypbEN, Beverly, Mass. 

CHARLES W. BiIRTWELL, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE H. Ex.is, Newton, Mass. 


A Dissenter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Yours is the most practical and all-round excellent 
paper that I have ever had the opportunity of reading 
(thanks to the generosity of some kind friends on your 
side who send it to me regularly), but what I have noticed 
and to which I must, with the permission of your usual 
leniency, take exception, is the abounding articles written 
in so unpractical a way by numberless “‘reverends.”’ 
These reverends, who are absolutely sincere and mean 
undoubtedly well, are full to the brim with beatitudes 
impressing upon their readers the false idea that ‘“‘God’s 
in his heaven—All’s right with the world.” Now, is it 
so? The reverends may think so. We laymen, how- 
ever, undergoing the stress of the work-a-day world as it 
is, in all its crass materialism and struggle for life and 
bread and butter, know, by experience, that the rever- 
ends are all wrong. In your issue of the 26th February 
last, I read in an article on ‘“‘The Third Beatitude as a 
Principle of Natural Selection,” much to my dismay, the 
following,— 

“The day of the soulless corporation, managed by the 
‘practical’ man on the principle of getting as much and 
serving as little as possible, is swiftly passing and soon 
will be only a memory.” 

Now, if this is true of America, a comparatively young 
country, then I must conclude that the United States is 
Utopia, and that Americans, collectively and individually, 
are perfect humans. Again I ask, Is this so? 

What do we see in large corporations, in trusts and 
pools and syndicates and all large commercial associa- 
tions? We see the survival, not of the fittest, in the 
strict moral sense of the word, but of the clever scheming 
“sharper,” backed up, ‘‘’t is true ’t is pity, and pity ’t is 
‘t is true,” by indomitable will-power, system, and organ- 
ization. As to the employees of such concerns,—well, the 
majority are systematically pitted one against the other, 
in order to obtain the highest amount of work for the 
smallest pay consistent with the “rules” of the “speed- 
ing-up process.” ‘This mode of procedure is very similar 
to what historians would call the “ Bismarckian ‘Hetz- 


politik.’”” Does Rev. George R. Dodson know any- 
thing about it? Take the younger employees of such 
concerns. By skilful flattery on the part of the “mana- 


agers,” they are pitted up against the older employees, 
and vice versa, the result being the maximum amount of 
work gained from both at the expense of the individual 
good-will of one towards the other. 

The remedy for this does not lie in the hands of ‘‘rev- 
erends,’’ who are outside the realms of commercialism. 
It lies with the laws of the country, and until these are 
changed and renovated in such a way as to avoid the ex- 
ploitation of the multitude, these evils will continue to 
exist. 

- Such articles on matters appertaining to labor unions 
and commercial concerns of all kinds, should be written 
solely and entirely by laymen, .e., commercial men who 
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have a practical knowledge of what they write about. 

The no-child-woman can have no real practical knowledge 

of motherhood. VERITAS. 
BoucHour, BELGIUM. 


In Early Spring. 


BY ALICE GORDON. 


The brown earth shivers 

As the night wind blows,— 
Cold it blows from the dark’ning North, 
O’er prairies bare and sluggish rivers, 
Straight from the land of frost and snows. 


The sunset has lighted 

Its fires in the west; 
The bare boughs reach toward the welcome glow; 
The buds ‘neath their blankets quiver excited, 
A vision of June disturbing their rest. 


The Valley of Weeping. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


“Tn whose heart are the ways of those who, passing through the 
valley of weeping, make it a well.” 

The valley of weeping has fallen into disrepute of 
late. ‘Time was when it was a fashionable resort, and 
the air was considered, if not bracing, at any rate, sa-, 
lubrious. Now it is looked upon in quite a contrary 
light. A few elderly persons of faded gentility abide 
upon its borders, who are always ready with the tear of 
sensibility; but that tear is no longer shed by persons of 
fashion, and the young are brought up to avoid it as 
carefully as possible. Their tears are not, as a rule, 
prompted by sentiment, but by some untoward fact, 
too powerful to be ridden over or avoided. It is the 
reaction against the sentimentality of the early part of 
the last century, when floods of tears were shed over 
“love’s long since cancelled woes,” over long-drawn-out 
tales of untimely deaths, and from feeling with no basis 
of reality. It was emotion for emotion’s sake, which is 
always enfeebling, and usually demoralizing. An ele- 
gant female without a pocket handkerchief in sight, 
ready to use on the most trifling occasion, would have 
been thought deficient in all that belongs to true woman- 
hood. 

Now we are seeing a reaction from all this. Our 
modern heroines are all dry-eyed, and are models of 
gaiety and efficiency. Their conduct, it is needless 
to say, is, as a rule, much more interesting than that of 
their sentimental predecessors, although no one has as 
yet improved on an Imogen, a Diana Vernon, or an 
Elizabeth Bennet, all of whom rise above the weak 
list of a country’s fashion, and are heroines for all time. 

There is undoubtedly a gain in the abolition of the tear 
of sentiment. It was a feeble article, powerless to 
cleanse what it flowed upon, much less to turn into a 
well able to refresh the soul of man; and the reason was 
that these persons mistook the valley of weeping for an 
end in itself, for a place in which to live. 

It was never intended to be a home, but a thorough- 
fare; not an end, but a means of arrival; and what we 
need now in our lives is the knowledge gained by those 
who have not dwelt in the valley, but passed through 
it, and by this means reached heights of sympathy and 
insight to which it is the only road. In their hearts 
are the ways of those who, passing through the valley 
of weeping, make it a well. nO 

For, after all, it is not as if the road of our pilgrimage 
did not lead us perpetually within sight of this valley. 
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Somebody we know is always there, and no matter how 
carefully we pick our footsteps, we are often led thither 
ourselves, and. very helpless we are if we have always 
kept our heads persistently turned in the other direction. 
We are too stunned and surprised that this thing could 
have happened to us; and, having happened, we refuse to 
believe that there is any way out of the valley, and all 
we ask is to be allowed to stay there and be wretched in 
the place into which we have so unexpectedly fallen. 
This is the kind of sorrow that destroys the soul and 
causes our lives to signify nothing. It is not the weeping 
that does harm; “there are worse plagues on earth than 
tears.” Let us weep in the valley, but let us pass through 
as we weep, atid we need not fear the tears of others, for 
these tears may turn to wells able to cleanse and purify 
our souls. I knew of a young teacher who always 
avoided any allusion to death and its grief when he knew 
that any of his pupils had suffered a bereavement, thus 
nursing, perhaps, a chance to lighten their sorrow by a 
sympathetic touch showing its universality. I have 
known of kind-hearted young men whose one idea of com- 
forting a stricken friend was to divert his mind. They 
would go with him to his mother’s funeral at noon, and 
later try to make him forget all about it by taking him 
to an afternoon tea. They would stay in the valley as 
long as they could do something active in it, but as soon 
as possible they rushed forth, probably to some place of 
amusement, impelled by an idea that it was morbid to 
linger among the shadows, even for a short space. 

They made the mistake of refusing to hear the voices 
that speak to us only in the valley of weeping, and that 
cannot be discerned except by pausing in the silence 
long enough to listen. ‘These are the voices that teach 
us the way upward and outward, and we cannot show this 
way to others until we ourselves have learned it by 
walking therein. 

To seek simply to divert a person’s mind from his sor- 
row is only a superficial way of helping him bear it. It 
weakens his will and dims his insight, and when the 
irreparable comes upon him again, as it is sure to do with 
added force after the diversion is over, he finds his footing 
unsteady, and is less able to walk forward than he would 
have been had he kept the path. 

This is only true, of course, of real sorrows. Imagi- 
nary oes that are better forgotten, and that do not be- 
long in the valley at all, may be overcome, or thrust aside, 
by various means known to the psychologist or the doc- 
tor, but of these the poet does not speak. They have 
little genuine significance. The real helpers of mankind 
are those who have passed through the valley of weeping 
until they have seen whither it leads. 

BROOKLINE, MASs. 


The Blizzard. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


In northern fable the ice-giants, enemies of the gods 
of Asgard, were always striving to capture the beautiful 
Freyja, goddess of love and fertility, and shut her up in 
their stronghold amid the Arctic wastes, so that spring 
might cease to return to the earth, and the land no longer 
yield its increase. 

At one time this year we had reason to fear that the 
lovely Freyja had fallen a victim to the wicked old giants, 
and was shut up in their gloomy castle. 

The first day of calendar spring a blizzard was sprung 
upon us of unusual violence, and three weeks later there 
was still no sign that Freyja would soon show her smiling 
face above the hillocks of snow that encumbered the earth. 

On blizzard day the sun rose with a strange aspect. 
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It was portentously large, and of an old-rose_ shade, 
entirely shorn of rays, and surrounded by strange violet 
mists of a deep color. Never had I seen such a singular 
and bodeful sunrise. It seemed half denuded of its light 
even when it had sailed well up above the horizon. Its 
aspect was old and weary, as if in the first throes of death; 
and something solemn hung about that morning, until 
great snow clouds quenched all bright, warm color. 

‘The sullen interval came while the storm was silently, 
stealthily marshalling its forces, That strangely passive 
pause in nature is like the momentary quiet of a wild 
beast before it springs. “The elements are making ready 
to surprise a waiting world. There is something abroad 
that broods and spies the chosen moment to let loose the 
tempest. It is that fearful moment at sea when the glass 
sinks rapidly, the surface of the ocean is like polished 
steel, and lurid colors steal along the rim of the earth. 

The tragic temper of March makes it appropriately the 
blizzard month. It has many surprises up its sleeve, 
and on its back a pack, composed of sunshine, sleet, rain, 
and snow, which it lets loose indiscriminately. It purrs 
softly at moments like a kitten, and at other moments 
scratches and claws like a tiger cat. It is the incalculable 
creature of caprice and impulse. 

The great blizzard of 1888 marked a tragic date in 
weather annals, a top wave that has never since been 
reached; but its destructiveness was less than the storm 
of this year. The vast network of telephone and electric- 
light wires and poles was not then in existence, and these 
fell, snapped like pipe-stems, encumbering roads and en- 
dangering lives. 

The unusual February warmth had lured back many 
birds about St. Valentine’s Day. ‘Their joyful twitter- 
ings and chirpings were heard in the naked trees as if they 
were verifying the pretty legend of mating and nest- 
building on the good saint’s anniversary. The winter 
birds—jays, titmice, chickadees, and sparrows—were seen 
in abundance, and even a stray robin and bluebird. 
Crows were unusually vociferous, as they made the woods 
clang with their strident voices. But when the cold snap 
came and the mercury fell to four below zero, the poor 
things were caught as in the spring of atrap. In the city 
parks they clung by the hundreds near the electric lights, 
for the benefit of the warmth to be obtained. At the very 
height of the storm, I heard occasionally some feeble, 
piteous note of protest against the hard fate dealt out to 
the early bird, who, this time, did not catch the worm, but 
was itself a victim. z 

The storm came soft-footed like the padded tiger. 
Slowly the flakes spun down in the murky air, without 
violent gusts or convulsions; only now and then an eerie 
screech and shriek, a spiteful shrilling, as of elementary 
spirits who love mischief and are all abroad when the 
nights are bodeful. Gradually as the storm thickened 
and intensified came the snow smother, not in flakes or 
handfuls, but in clogging masses clapped upon the earth 
as a dead weight, obliterating all landmarks, blinding 
and staggering the poor creatures caught out in its fear- 
ful whirls and buffetings. The world was suffocated, 
throttled by its damp, clinging embraces. 

The wind rose with a savage howl, jumped upon us as 
if determined to drive in the windows and raise the 
roof. It was amad dance at the pace of eighty or one hun- 
dred miles an hour. In the broken slumbers of the night 
one dreamed that the earth had been driven off its course, 
and was wandering, lost in space. In vision the house 
itself was leaving its foundations and spinning away on 
the wings of the great wind. The blast scooped up the 
drifts and flung them abroad with maniacal glee, as spin- 
drift is whipped from frothing ocean waves in a hurri- 
cane. Shuddering gusts shook the house, banged and 
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crashed every loose object. “There was fearful majesty 
in the power of the storm. The gods of the tempest 
seemed to ride forth in their chariots to the last day of the 
world, the Gétterdamerung. 

Far away, the stalled trains on the railroad bleated 
pathetically, as if in mortal pain, and with a human 
note. Crowds of people were caught in the stations, 
condemned to spend the night there even within a few 
miles of home. Worse still was the state of those 
crowded in on the lines, the trains buried in drifts, the 
passengers cold, hungry, and miserable. Old and weak 
people caught out inadvertently, having lost their way 
in the blinding tempest, were in a sad plight. Some 
were found too late to be saved, it takes so short a time 
to quench the spark of life when the deadly torper of 
snow-drowsiness comes tipon its victim. To know what 
it means to be walled in by the snow with no hope of 
escape, one must réad Bret Harte’s wonderful story, 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 

When the storm began to abate, the wind to quiet 
down to a seventy-mile pace, when you could see a few 
feet distant from door or window, the spectacle was 
solemn, almost sublime. A dead world stretched away as 
far as eye could reach. ‘The forest, where the trees were 
burdened and bowed by great masses of snow, was spec- 
tral and ghostly in the strange sepulchral light. A 
defunct planet seemed rolling through space. Would 
it look thus when all life had departed from the. world; 
when the earth was only an enlarged moon tracking 
uselessly around the sun, a frozen globe rolling on and 
on eternally, intense cold subverting all traces of animate 
nature, only the shrieking, howling wind left with a 
cruel semblance of vanished life? 

It was curious to note how the fierce wind would take 
up and fling the loose snow as the terrible khamsin, the 
wind of the desert, scoops the sand and flings it in blind- 
ing clouds, burying whole caravans, and scattering the 
bones of men and beasts along the trackless waste. 
With the coming of night all lights went out. The 
country was like one Vast tomb. ‘The electric poles were 
down over a large area, the wires twisted and tangled 
inextricably. The whole aspect of existence changed. 
The great storm seemed for the moment to have para- 
lyzed human energies. When the wan light of morning 
came, destruction showed its ghastly face. Great trees 
lay prostrate, and gardens were badly devastated. 
Houses were half buried in drifts, and the man with the 
snow-plow could make but little impression as he strove 
to drive over the snow hills that covered the roads. 
Man seems a weak creature in such an emergency, and 
yet how resourceful he is when he girds himself for the 
task! In a single day many paths were opened, the 
blocked trains came crawling in, the lights were restored, 
and life resumed its usual course. 

But the great city had problems of many days before 
it, especially the task of housing and feeding the work- 
less, homeless poor, who live perpetually on the con- 
fines of beggary, and whose numbers are greatly aug- 
mented by disaster of any kind. ‘hen the fire-engines 
were buried deep in drifts; hydrants were frozen, while 
the flames of burning buildings raged unchecked; burst 
water-pipes brought trouble to households; and the street 
cleaners found the task of digging out the streets colossal. 

And yet this state of things was only six weeks away 
from pussy-willows and wild violets in the woods; from 
chewinks and robins bubbling with songs; from dandelions 
starring the grass, and young grain springing in the fields, 
and good brown earth turned by the plough in fructuous 
furrows. The old giants of snow and ice have done 
their worst, but Freyja is sure to conquer in the end. 


Summit, N.J. 
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Newness of Life. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Into this torpid soul of mine, 
With April power, O Sun Divine, 
Let Thine all-quickening glory shine, 


Till aspirations bud and bloom, 
Till dead resolves break through their tomb, 
And into fruitful being come. 


Arisen Christ! Thy Church’s Head! 
Call her, we pray Thee, from the dead, 
Then, a new light will overspread 


This soul-dark world that needs it so, 
And make its cheerless places glow 
Like gardens, with spring flowers a-blow. 


Oh for new life! Ljife-giving Lord, 
Be Thine into our being poured, 
Let Thy Church hear the Easter Word! 


Robert Bridges—Poet Laureate. 


BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


When the news was flashed over the wire last summer 
that Premier Asquith had appointed a certain Robert 
Bridges to be poet laureate in succession to the late 
Alfred Austin, I suppose that there were many people 
who knew who he was and were familiar with much of 
his poetry; but I do not believe that I run a very great 
hazard of contradiction when I venture the assertion 
that most of us did not even recognize his name, to say 
nothing of being acquainted with his writings. Nor did 
those of us who belong to the “most’’ feel very much 
ashamed at the woeful ignorance to which we had to 
make confession, for, in all the prophecies that had been 
made as to who would receive the laurel crown, and in 
all the public advice which had been offered the English 
Premier to help him in his selection, never once, so far 
as I have been able to discover, had this poet’s name been 
mentioned. Kipling, Noyes, Phillips, Watson, Gosse, 
Gibson, Masefield, had all been discussed, and each one 
of them had gained some measure of public support, but 
all went down to defeat before a man whose name had 
certainly not yet given any conspicuous promise of 
eventually echoing ‘“‘down the corridors of time.’”’ ‘The 
appointment was a great surprise, almost as great a sur- 
prise as that of Austin after the death of Tennyson. 

Now is it going to result in another farce like that of 
Austin? Here, I suppose, was the first question which 
every one of us ignoramuses asked himself; and away 
we went in a hunt for some information about this man 
Bridges, and, above all, for a copy of his “book of verses,” 
that we might read and judge for ourselves,—and we began 
to learn things fast. First, we discovered that Robert 
Bridges was an Oxford man, well and favorably known 
among his intimates for his high scholarship and his 
quiet literary pursuits. Then we found out that he was 
an authority upon versification, and had produced some 
altogether remarkable studies and experiments in the 
science of versification. Then we unearthed his poetic 
dramas, of which we identified no less than eight. Then, 
lo and behold! we stumbled upon the fact that this man 
was the only living poet who had been honored by hav- 
ing his works included in the famous Oxford Poets Series. 
Lastly, we began to read the poems themselves, and to 
learn again, as we had just been made to learn in the 
case of Francis Thompson, how capricious, if not acci- 
dental, is poetic fame, and how imperfect a relation it 
oftentimes bears to merit. Why some poets are every- 
where honored and discussed is evident,—as witness 
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Rudyard Kipling and Alfred Noyes,—but why in Amer- 
ica Mackaye should be honored and Robinson remain 
comparatively unknown, and why in England Watson be 
a familiar name and Bridges unfamiliar, is something of 
a mystery. 

Certainly, to a person like myself, who had never 
known the writings of this poet before, it was an experi- 
ence fairly calculated to take my breath away to read 
these writings all at once, so to speak. The Oxford 
volume of his collected poems I purchased on the occa- 
sion of my visit to the town of Oxford last summer, and 
I shall never forget the sheer joy of my first reading of 
the book. I read steadily all one long afternoon’s jour- 
ney on the train, forgetting utterly the strange country 
which was flying by me outside, and then steadily again 
in the evening, until the last page was turned and the 
last line perused; and the whole experience was one of 
unalloyed delight, well mingled with the intoxicating ex- 
citement of constant surprise. Since this happy start, I 
have read and re-read more widely and thoroughly, 
studied and pondered a bit, and now at last I find my 
opinion of this laureate of England fairly well fixed, and 
I marvel more now than even at the beginning, that, 
aside from his official fame, he still remains comparatively 
unknown. 

We are informed that the favorite productions of 
Bridges himself are his experiments in versification, or 
‘“‘poems in classical prosody,’’ as they are called; and it 
is a fairly good guess, I take it, that he is proudest—if 
proud at all—of his elaborate poetical dramas. Certainly, 
Bridges is not the first poet to love best his poorest pieces, 
as a father often loves best his feeblest child; nor, if my 
guess is right, is he the first poet to feel most pride in 
his most ambitious efforts. Whatever may be the facts 
here, however, no unbiassed reader can study these par- 
ticular writings without discovering at once their utterly 
impossible character as literature. If these are the writ- 
ings upon which Bridges stakes his hope for immortality, 
he has about as much chance of being remembered as a 
man with a millstone about his neck has of swimming. 
The dramas, to be sure, are dignified, stately, full of fine 
feeling and scholarship, but they have not one spark of 
inspiration to save them from the dust which is to-day 
accumulating upon unnumbered poetic dramas which 
have been born only to perish miserably, since before 
the days of Homer. As for the ‘‘poems in classical pros- 
ody,” they have scarcely anything to recommend them 
save the report of Mr. Bridges’s own fondness for them. 
I cannot say that I have even read them, and I am still 
looking for the man who has. ‘They are literally “‘ex- 
periments,” and, like most experiments, failures. 

Let us not be discouraged by these larger and more 
ambitious undertakings of our poet. Robert Bridges is 
not truly met and known until we reach his “Shorter 
Poems,’’ and here he can be met and known only to be 
loved. Anything more charming, exquisite, and at times 
inspired, than these little pieces—most of them without 
titles, and designated only by serial numbers—I, for one, 
have never read. Irresistibly suggestive at times of the 
fascinating songs of the Elizabethans; comparable again 
and again with the perfect workmanship of Keats, the 
noble dignity of Wordsworth, and the flawless grace of 
Tennyson; full of the charms of nature, and of the sweet 
sorrow and bitter joy of human love; full of lofty thought, 
noble feeling, and dazzling imagery; simple, buoyant, 
musical; perfect types of lyric, elegy, and ode,—these 
poems certainly must be ranked among the very first 
achievements of our time. ‘To turn the pages one after 
another, is to marvel at the unfailing originality of 
thought, the fine technique of expression, the constant 
lilt and rapture of the flowing lines. What could be 
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more delightful, for example, than the ‘Cliff Top’”’ (Book 
I., 4); what more sublime than the ‘“Elegy”’ (Book I., 
14); what lovelier than “Indolence’”’ (Book III., 7); 
what more pathetic than ‘On a Dead Child” (Book III., 
4),—all of which are too long for quotation? Or, to cite 
one or two of the shorter poems, what could be more 
perfect than this:— 


“Haste on, my joys! your treasure lies 

In swift, unceasing flight. 

O haste: for while your beauty flies 
I seize your full delight. 

Lo, I have seen the scented flower, 
Whose tender stems I cull, 

For her brief date and meted hour 
Appear more beautiful. 


O youth, O strength, O most divine * 
For that so short ye prove; 

Were but your rare gifts longer mine, 
Ye scarce would win my love. 

Nay, life itself the heart would spurn, 
Did once the days restore, 

The days, that once enjoyed return, 
Return—ah! nevermore.” 

or this:— 

“When first we met we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master; 
Of more than commen friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess. 
Who could foretell this sore distress, 
This irretrievable disaster 
When first we met?—We did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master.” 

or this :— 

“The full moon from her cloudless skies 

| Turneth her face, I think, on me; 
And from the hour when she doth rise 
Till when she sets, none else will see. 


One only other ray she hath, 

That makes an angle close with mine, 
And glancing down its happy path 
Upon another spot doth shine. 


But that ray, too, is sent to me, 

For where it lights there dwells my heart: 
And if I were where I would be, 

Both rays would shine, love, where thou art.” 


So could a score of others as fine as these, or finer, easily 
be selected. To choose at all is cruel, for where all are 
so beautiful, distinctions are indeed odious. The poems 
themselves must be read, every one, and thus be known 
and loved for what they are,—the immortal songs of a 
great poet! 

But is this the kind of writer, you say, to serve as poet 
laureate? Is it this spontaneous, lyrical gift that can 
best answer the demands of such a position? One won- 
ders, indeed, that the singer of such delicate verses as 


these should be named for the duties of this particular 


office, until one reaches the ‘‘Later Poems,’’ and there 
finds a variety of pieces written for special occasions of 
one kind or another. Here is an ode in memory of the 
Etonians whose lives were lost in the South African war. 
Here is a “‘ Hymn to Nature,” written for music composed 
by Sir Hubert Parry for the Gloucester Festival in 1898. 
Here is an “Ode to Music,” written for the Bicentenary 
Commemoration of Henry Purcell. Here is an address 
to the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, etc., ete. 
It is difficult to wax enthusiastic over these productions, 
for they have little of the grace and beauty of the “Shorter 
Poems.’ They approximate more to the standard of the 
dramas, and yet they are undoubtedly superior to the 
ordinary “‘made-to-order”’ verses of this type, and never 
at their worst anything less than appropriate and respect- 
able. Here, undoubtedly, is the explanation of the gift 
of the laureateship. Good workmanship and a sense of 
the fitness of things are obviously the prime qualifica- 
tions for this artificial office, and Bridges certainly pos- 
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sesses both. These more or less uninspired odes will cer- 
tainly not be long remembered, but if they have done 
nothing else than gain their author his appointment as 
poet laureate, and thus bring his real achievements into 
public notice, they have amply justified themselves. 
Bridges is now known everywhere, to the joy of all who 
know and love true poetry. 
NEw York City, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


The hindrances and oppositions with which brave men 
and women have wrestled in the lonely dark have often, 
if not always, hid a God-like blessing in their hard and 
smiting hands.—John W. Chadwick. 


& 


Half the difficulty of fighting any severe battle or accom- 
plishing any hard task vanishes when a man feels that he 
has comrades at his side fighting in the same cause, or 
that the eyes of those he loves are upon him, and their 
hearts praying for his victory.—C. J. Perry. 


wa 


We are too apt to underrate the moral quality of a man’s 
regular vocation, his daily task, his business, to look some- 
where apart from this for his opportunity for achieving 
character and doing good. But there is nothing else that 
is so determinative of a man’s character, nothing else 
that so furnishes hands for his beneficence and feet to 
run his errands of good-will —John W. Chadwick. 


& 


Salvation is not the petty conception of personal safety 
from some far-off doom. It is the saving of the whole man; 
it is the domination of the higher nature over the lower; 
it is the education of the spiritual, the development, the 
evolution of the God in us, that divine spark in all hu- 
manity that can never be wholly extinguished.—William 
D. Little. - 


Although the heart is very sore from loss, 
Yet there are healing powers: 
Tt eases much the burden of a cross 
To cover it with flowers. 
Faith, Hope, and Love,—the blossoms of the Three 
Help heal the hurt of our humanity. 
—Charlotie Fiske Bates. 


ae 


To be true to God and to yourself, you must be alert 
and responsive to all the grace and virtue that solicits 
you. You must walk the summer fields with every sense 
expectant and inquisitive, with chastened thought and 
holy purpose, humble enough to take the grass of the field 
for your tutor in celestial knowledge and the art of life, 
and earnest enough to live according to what you learn.— 


Edward G. Spencer. ag 


When you learn to see in all pain the result of ignorance 
and the spur toward knowledge; when you recognize all 
punishment as remedial; when you come to feel the 
presence of the Eternal Spirit of all Life in your own 
heart, in the air you breathe, in the glance and hand- 
clasp of your friend, then you know yourself to be im- 
mortal, and you give over the fear of a vanishing physical 
youth for the supreme joy of eternal spiritual youth, 
knowing this mortal life to be but the beginning of eternal 
opportunity for love and service.—Marian Dudley 
Richards 
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Great and gracious Presence, the Life of all that lives: 
thou sendest forth thy breath and we are created; 
thou openest thy hand and we are filled with good. 
To every faith bowed down and every love laid in the 
grave, thou bringest a new uplifting and a heavenly 
birth; and to ignorance and weakness and sin thou givest 
light and strength and the tender healing of forgiveness. 
Having received such ministry and comforting regard, 


_ help us to set our affections on things above, that so we 


may finally know the riches of that inheritance which 
thou didst manifest to him whom we remember with 
joy, and with him be deemed worthy of the crown of 
immortality. Amen. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Hopef if Spirit.* 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life: 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.—PSsaLM xxiii. 6. 

The unknown Psalmist, whose words form the high- 
water mark of the Old Testament religion, and our won- 
derful leader, Jesus, and the heroic Paul, in the midst of 
his suffering and endeavor, and our modern Unitarian 
Quaker, Whittier, whose words I have just read to you, 
ruled their lives, one and all, by a simple-hearted faith in 
God. They were content to rest all upon that faith in 
God. ‘They were content, when they could not under- 
stand the incidents of life, when conditions seemed be- 
yond endurance, and limitations threatened to be over- 
whelming, simply to keep peace in their hearts and to 
preserve their deep conviction that God, through all, is 
love; and that, under the command of that love, all things, 
whether understood by man or not,—all things have a part 
to play. Behold, God knoweth how to use all things 
well. 

Now such a hopefulness as that comes only out of relig- 
ion. Many human beings live bravely; many strong men 
and women who say they have no religion, are able to 
face their tasks with cheerfulness. I am aware of that. 
But the hopefulness that comes from religion is a stronger 
hopefulness, and will stand the strain when ordinary 
human strength at last proves weak. For the obstruc- 
tive aspects of life are wearisome and terrible; the threat- 
ening conditions that beset the majority of the human 
race are sad almost beyond description. ‘They are pressed 
upon our attention now, as never before in the history of 
the world. 

It has become a profession, followed by some of the first 
spirits of our day, to point out the injustice and sorrows 
that men are subject to,—a profession to compel us to see 
how crtiel are the conditions of Jabor in thousands upon 
thousands of lives, how crushing is the burden of poverty 
upon millions of our fellow-beings. We are compelled 
to recognize how frequent is the dark touch of misery 
upon human life, and to learn something of the blighting 
influence of accident in families where the financial in- 
come is slight. See we must that multitudes are living 
at the very edge of despair, so that an accident to the 
wage-earner drops the whole family into suffering. Learn 
we must what sickness and loss and injustice mean to 
the very poor. Reckon we must with the ignorance of 
men and women who have never learned to read, and with 
the hardheartedness of such as never do kindnesses. 

‘Then, all through life, whether we be happy or unhappy, 


* If the reader would share this sermon, preached at the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 29, ror4, with the hearers that have desired its publication, 
let him frst read the twenty-third Psalm, also Matthew vi. 25 to 33, and Second Corin- 
thians iv. 8 to v. 6, and finally Whittier’s “The Eternal G ess.” 
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sick or poor, we are compelled to consider, with increased 
frequency, the touch of death upon our human interests. 
Death knocks at the door of every home. Why are our 
beloved taken? Why do the strong die? Why are the 
useful taken from us? Why this suffering and these 
cruel conditions? Walking through the city streets, you 
glance at the faces that appear in the windows of houses 
as you pass; and how often they are faces of sadness. 
They are not simply looking vacantly into the street, 
these sad-eyed men, women, and children. Often they 
are thinking of their hardships, of their losses, and wonder- 
ing where that poor little sum of money is to come from 
that will lift them out of the difficulty and give them a 
day of peace! More often still those windows have faces 
looking out of them in self-centred grief. You turn 
away; you cannot look upon that oppressive memory 
of death. 

Amid all this, how are we to keep the hopeful spirit, 
for keep it we must? Without it, we are not able to help 
the growing world; we have no vision of the future. We 
must preserve the hopeful spirit. We must have an abid- 
ing hope. We must have assurance, and be able to im- 
part it to others as fast as we get an influence over them, 
—an assurance that every one can make a success of his 
own life. Business is hard. Yes. ‘Toil is oppressive. 
Yes. Pay is slight. True. Yet every person who is to 
have a useful part in this life of ours must have in his 
soul a conviction that he will succeed in spite of, if not by 
means of, all limitations. Right where the thousands 
seem to have failed, there must every one take up life’s 
task with the conviction that success is coming, and that 
it is coming in his lifetime. 

Weare not to let the body and its mishaps rule us. We 
are not to feel that present limitations and difficulties 
are the whole of life. We are to seek what life was meant 
to give us; and we shall find that higher thing, that more 
permanent law, that vision of success which shall not fail 
us, when we come to the point of recognizing the very 
simple and conclusive fact, that we are not simply bodies 
of flesh and blood and bone, with a woeful liability to 
suffering and defeat; but that we are souls, immortal 
souls! Only as we deal with ourselves as immortals are 
we going to begin our march towards our personal ulti- 
mate success. 

The soul is the real self. ‘The soul is the great thing in 
life; and through the soul, through that alone, we are to 
win what success life can give to all who are born into 
it. The soul thrives where the body cannot. ‘The soul 
prospers under all kinds of conditions. ‘The soul is a seed 
that can be cast abroad by the idlest husbandman, and 
will grow wherever it falls. Be it on good soil or rocky 
soil, on muddy waters or in deserts or waste places, in 
glorious dark forests or in bright gardens,—cast it where 
you will, that soul will thrive. It has the power of the 
life eternal in it, and there are no conditions that can kill 
it; none that can delay it save by its own consent. 

The soul, to a large extent, is a self-made thing. Our 
God creates it in the beginning. God calls us into being, 
we know not how; but, once started; this soul that is 
one’s self may be a self-made power. By the things that 
we do, we are constantly modifying our souls. By our 
daily actions with reference to our fellow-men, we are 
making ourselves to be broader, stronger, purer, grander, 
or the reverse. By whatever we do, we are occupied 
with this task of the building up the soul unto its glory. 
By every thought we entertain, we are dealing with our- 
selves, with our souls. Happy he who needs few changes 
as he studies his soul and its growth! Happy he who has 
merely to add beauty unto strength, and wisdom unto 
kindness, and go straight on forever in the glorious path 
of the life eternal. But unhappy the footsteps of him 
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who has wandered where he cannot do this,—who, before 
he can go on a step, must reconstruct his entire soul. 

O ruffian, lurking in the dark haunts of evil men, what 
if you had to be forever and forever this hard and cruel 
thing that you are now? What if, forever and forever, 
you should simply hate your fellow-men, simply grasp 
what you can get for your body, and never give a moment’s 
recognition to the fact that you are a soul? What if you 
had to be that thing forever and forever? Oh, begin 
now, and deal with your soul on the higher plane: forget 
the body and its passions: think deeply of the interests 
of other people. O swindler, high or low, you that are 
filling your pockets with the hard-earned savings of 
other people, unjustly taken by you from them by your 
tricks, what if you had to sneak through the life eternal 
in just that way, plotting, plotting, plotting, to live on 
your wits, to gain without rendering service, to secure 
comfort by making others unhappy and miserable? 
What if you had to be that thing forever and forever? 
Begin now, and work upon your soul, to re-create it and 
make it something worthy of the eternal life. _ 

It is easy for those that are reasonably good to point 
out to those who are unreasonably bad how plain the 
pathway is. Very easy. Nevertheless, this is a notable 
service. ‘These are things that have to be said; and when 
said pointedly enough to touch hearts that need them, 
then those persons’ lives begin. Then courage of the 
true sort begins, and then, through the pain of the 
physical work, and even through the dark shadow of 
death, the soul will look beyond, longing to rise into new 
strength. It is a blessing to any one who has this kind 
of courage, for we need it every day. We all have a 
large amount of it, without defining it to ourselves; 
for think of the quiet courage with which every one of 
Think how often you 
expose yourselves to pain, physical torture, to the pos- 
sibility of death, even, without stopping to think of it at 
all! As you go out of the house, some slate from the 
roof.may strike you in the doorway. You take a street- 
car, and you are at the mercy of the skill and faithfulness 
of the persons who control the car, or of any one who 
may drive a vehicle against it. After leaving the car, you 
go into a tall building, enter the elevator, and go flying 
upward at no slight physical risk, without a moment’s 
thought. You come down again, and get into a carriage 
driven by a man you have never seen, and never expect 
to see again, and pulled by horses of which you know 
nothing; and you trust your life to the hands of that man 
on the box. You take a steam train and travel all night, 
sleeping quietly, although your safety hangs on the 
faithfulness and watchfulness of several ordinary men, 
working for ordinary wages. If they are careful and 
devoted to their duty, you are safe; if not, you are lost. 
You give it not a moment’s thought, however. You take 
ail ocean steamer and go out on the deep, entrusting your 


life to the human nature of the captain, officers, and crew. 


So we go through life, with simple-hearted courage, facing 
always the possibillities of pain, privation, and death. 
Such is the glory of the human soul; but for all that, 
we need all the strength we can get. We need all the 
help that can come to us, to enable us to be intelligently 
brave and courageous, and to keep ever alive the hopeful 
spirit. Now the best help that can come to any one to 
this end is religious help, and the best of religious help 
abides in a stalwart belief in the immortality of the soul. 
It is not necessary to believe in the life eternal in order 
to get it. The one who goes through life denying the 
immortality of the soul will have it as much as the one who 
happily holds that belief. The justice of God is not 
affected by the ignorance of men; but for all that, the 
one who can believe in eternal life has a support and a 
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strength that are satisfying beyond compare. ‘This is 
not a belief that will check our interest in the present 
time, or teach us to think only of the future. They 
who rejoice most in the immortality of the soul may say 
the least about the future. They may be so sure of the 
future that they care nothing at all about its details, 
whither it will take them, or how they shall reach that 
wonderful abode. What the belief in immortality is 
going to do lies rather in its effect on our souls, and the 
further development of our souls. Let us now consider 
what this belief will do for our souls. 

The belief that we cannot die increases our self-respect, 
does it not? I am worth more to myself, if I think of 
myself as an immortal, than if I rate myself as a defective 
physical instrument, ever troubled with the ills that 
flesh is heir to. ‘There is little ground for self-respect in 
that, but great ground for it in the recognition that I am 
a soul, to a degree independent of the defects of my body, 
and able to build up in myself sources of power that shall 
“come full in play” at last,—far away, it may be; in 
some other world, perhaps. 

To all that reach this mood of self-respect, how true are 
Browning’s lines:— 


“Then life is—to wake and not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep, 


Where, amid whatever strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous quest, 

Power is Love—transports, transforms 
Who aspired from worst to best, 

Sought the soul’s world, spurned the worms’.”’ 


Again, this conviction of the life eternal strengthens 
one greatly against temptation. As an immortal, I am 
going to refrain from doing a selfish and evil thing more 
easily than I could if I had no vision of the true greatness 
of life. I am steadier against temptation. I am wiser 
amid the allurements of things that bring joy for the 
day, but sorrow for the morrow, if I am convinced that 
I am an eternal child of God. ‘This conviction banishes 
bitterness from my thoughts, drives envy from my heart. 
I am as well placed as my neighbor. He cannot live any 
longer than I. We both have eternity before us. We 
shall both sometime get all that we need to have, and it 
does not matter when or how we get it. What matters 
is that we get the important things which we cannot lose 
when we die, the things that make up the immortality of 
the soul, the things that we shall be proud of when we 
enter heaven. We are thus going to live long enough, 
every one, to attain all worthy ends, so there is no room 
for envy of the man who has more money or more friends 
or more power than you, or who knows more people 
than you do. ‘These joys last a few years only, but you 
are seeking the things that will endure forever, and you 
are getting them, wherever you live, whoever you are, 
and however small your pay. You are getting them if 
you are really after them. 

This belief in the immortality of the soul aids in estab- 
lishing justice, in bringing peace into the haunts of men, 
and in the cultivation of patience and all other lovely 
qualities in the individual. We can wait until the next 
year, the next world, if need be, to get those qualities 
of the heart that we are determined to have. We shall 
get them. We can wait. 

This conviction of the immortality of the soul glorifies 
the limitations of the present day. It gives a lucid and 
noble explanation of the labor and the pain and every- 
thing else. It glorifies the passage from this life to the 
next, making of death but a darkened pathway on into 
the unbroken realms of light. ‘This conviction that we 
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are all immortals gives great heart to every one that 
takes it, gives one imperishable riches among whatever 
limitations or restrictions his life may know. Such a 
belief creates an atmosphere in which you live and help 
other people to live. It lifts you out of the darkness up 
into the light. You are living greatly, by virtue of this 
conviction of your soul. It brings you into the mood of 
reason in your judgment on all the conditions of life, 
and gives you a motive by which to guide your conduct 
hour by hour. 

What is your motive? The winning of heaven, the 
transforming of earth into heaven, the blotting out of 
the dark line between the present and the future, the 
demonstration that life eternal begins here and now, in 
this world. You will proclaim to men the naturalness of 
the life eternal, the simple beauty of the world towards 
which we journey on. All the miseries of the past, all 
its tortures and trials, all the exacting toil of the present 
time, all our hardships,—all these have their places in the 
great network of the plans of God and his creative influ- 
ences. Human experiences lay foundations for that 
which can never pass away. The way must apparently 
begin in hardship, must needs be laid down in the blood 
of the human race. We cannot understand that yet, 
but we can believe in the God who has found it necessary 
to give to human progress so piteous and grim a start. 
Out of this short day of the body, our vision of the life 
eternal helps us to look onward into the eternal day of 
the spirit. 

So we never can be cowards any more. We are souls 
now. We have been souls since our careers started, and 
souls we shall ever be. We may be oppressed and un- 
happy, or we may be filled with joy for the moment; but 
we can be at this moment, and at every future crisis, 
ready to face our duty. The Great Commander is ever 
sending forth his troops, is ever using his children on 
high service, for which they know not the reasons, and 
he sends us, in great companies or singly, to do his will, 
it matters not where nor how. ‘The Great Commander 
has orders for you to-day, and it may be that you can 
obey them here or in other familiar places, in your store 
or in your home. It may be, however, that these orders 
will carry you out into places you know not, into darkness 
and beyond the grave. What does it matter? If you 
have the divine courage, what does it matter where your 
field of duty lies, whether here or there? All that mat- 
ters is the glory of facing the duty, the grandeur of being 
ready for that duty, be it slight or great, be it here or 
there. 

Something like this mood is worthy to be called the 
hopeful spirit. It was the good cheer of the unknown 
who wrote the twenty-third Psalm. It was ever the 
steadfastness of Jesus and Paul and all the other founders 
of our Christianity. It has got to be your courage for- 
ever, because you cannot dispense with it. God has 
given you your life to live. You cannot destroy it. You 
must live it. Take this fearless mood, then, as the domi- 
nant note of your mind. Compel yourself to be hope- 
ful, and go forth with Jesus upon the glorious highway 
of the life eternal. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


For Easter. 


O Lord Most High, who art not the God of the dead 
but of the living: we unite this day in thankful joy in 
the remembrance of the spirit’s triumph over death. 
We bless thee that out of this dust and out of these 
mortal conditions thou art striving to raise immortal 
souls into a diviner fellowship, and to establish them for- 
ever in the heavenly dwelling-places. Amen. 
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The Singing Leaves. 
TO J. BP. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


It was a bitter, weary world 
Where everything was sad, 

And then there came a little book, 
And, oh, it made me glad. 


I thought the happy past had gone, 
Twas only for a while— 

For in a flash it all came back,— 
I saw my mother’s smile, 


Her peaceful eyes, her wavy hair 
In its smooth, shining strands, 
And how she played at eating me, 

And her cool, lovely hands. 


The leafless dandelion bouquets,— 
“Just beautiful!” she said. 

The childish drawings she had saved — 
T found when she was dead. 


How could it be a dreary world 
With memories like these? 

O one who makes them live again, 
God bless your singing leaves! 


Literature. 
CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? By 
Rudolf Eucken. Translated by Lucy Judge 
Gibson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1.25.—Prof. Eucken’s last book is not 
any easier to read than his other books have 
been. But, like them, it well repays care- 
ful perusal. In fact, one may call it almost 
indispensable if one would now arrive at an 
adequate understanding of the age in which 
he lives. We may be inclined to complain 
that its essential thought is not easier of ac- 
cess, but it is to be remembered that this 
thought is such that its exposition is an affair 
of no small difficulty. Any one can test this 
by trying to make a summary of Eucken’s 
doctrine of the spiritual life, after he feels that 
he has in some degree mastered it. He will 
probably find that he has not done so much 
better than his master as he hoped and ex- 
pected. Eucken’s solution of the religious 
problem of the age is that there must be a new 
Christianity. He says it is indispensable to 
the world’s higher life. While he does not 
attempt to describe in detail what this new 
Christianity is to be, he does indicate its 
character, and he states plainly what he 
thinks its ruling idea should be. A great 
religion, he says, must have such a dominat- 
ing conception. It cannot succeed as a mere 
bundle of various beliefs, something for every- 
body in it, like a peddler’s pack. All its 
variety and diversity must be keyed to one 
central idea. The older Christianity was 
thus swayed by the thought of a lost world 
restored through the atonement made by 
Christ; a thought which becomes more and 
more impossible to the modern mind. In 
place of this Eucken would put the idea 
of a spiritual humanity emerging from. the 
world’s life and fighting its way to supremacy 
over all lower thoughts and desires. This 
spiritual humanity is to him as much a new 
order of existence, a new creation, as was 
man himself when he first became detached 
from the animal world as a new and higher 
kind of being. Nowhere has it yet shown 
itself with any degree of completeness, unless 
it may be, in the mind of Christ. It is some- 
thing that is still in process of being made; 
and it has cosmic significance, both because 
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it is the next step in evolution, and because 
through it the deeper values of existence are 
brought into view. Such an idea is easily 
connected with the primitive gospel, and can, 
no doubt, be shown to be a more legitimate 
development of that gospel than anything 
which Greek speculation derived from it, act- 
ing on the hint of the Logos doctrine. The 
profound study of primitive Christianity 
which is now being made, and the disposition 
of the later Church to turn back to that source 
for inspiration and guidance, favor the hope 
that a new Christianity with such a supreme 
idea as Prof. Eucken has stated, may come 
out of the present period of agitation and un- 
rest. The reader of this latest book of his 
will not only find this main thesis set forth 
with great earnestness and supported by a 
wealth of argument, but all along the way he 
will be entertained and instructed by shrewd 
and illuminating comments on the meaning of 
contemporary currents of life and thought. 
Eucken knows well the past history of hu- 
man thinking, and has an unusual gift for in- 
terpreting the present in the light of that 
historical knowledge. His breadth of view 
and his sympathetic insight are remarkable. 
If only the Church could take such a man 
for its guide, what a world of tumult and 
turmoil could be evaded! Of course, no such 
consummation need be looked for. But to 
all who are wrestling with the problem of 
shaping Christian thought and Christian in- 
stitutions to the use of the modern world, 
this should be a most welcome book. ‘To be 
sure, there is abroad a quite cheerful faith 
that, though the Church should perish, we 
could easily get something better in its place. 
It does not appear, however, on what reason- 
able basis that faith is founded. The ques- 
tion, “‘Can we still be Christians?’’ is really 
fraught with momentous interest for modern 
society; and however one is disposed to an- 
swer it, he can but find Prof. Eucken’s 
book most profitable reading. H. N. B. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA. New 
York: G. E. Stechert & Company.—This 
volume, containing the addresses delivered at 
Clark University in November, 1912, and 
now edited by Prof. Blakeslee, of the Uni- 
versity, furnishes a mass of information from 
trustworthy sources, that will be useful to all 
persons interested in China. The effects of 
the recent revolution and the needs of the 
young republic are set forth clearly. What is 
necessary for its unification is explained by 
President Eliot. Mr. Drew’s paper on Sir 
Robert Hart is a tribute to one of the most 
remarkable men of our time. The financial 
and other economic conditions are described 
by men who have personal knowledge of 
them. Prof. A. B. Hart has a word on ‘‘the 
new Holy Alliance for China.’’ The good 
side of the Manchu rule is pointed out by 
Prof. F. W. Williams. Details are given con- 
cerning the excellent educational work that 
is being carried on by various religious bodies, 
American and European, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. Miss Carl, who painted 
the portrait of the late Empress Dowager, 
gives an interesting description of her daily 
life and an estimate of her character. There 
are occasional remarks throughout the volume 
on the qualities and capacities of the Chinese 
people, but the contributors wisely refrain 
from predictions concerning the fortunes of 
the nation; no one, in fact, can say whether 
or how far it will be able to combine the old 
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with the new, the Eastern with the Western, 
ideas and methods in education and religion. 


TRAINING THE Giry. By William A. Mc- 
Keever. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Mr. McKeever is professor 
of child welfare in the University of Kansas, 
and more widely known as author of Train- 
ing the Boy, a companion book to the present 
volume. It is good that he starts from the 
conviction that there is never a case of child- 
training so difficult that a happy way out to 
ultimate success may not be found. It is 
this profound faith in the value of thought- 
ful, constructive training that makes his 
books so well worth study. ‘They are an en- 
couragement to actual endeavor, and not 
merely the setting forth of an ideal impossible a 
of realization amid the common conditions of ; 
ordinary lives. This is different from other 
books in that it considers both the children 
of those who call others to their aid and those A 
whose over burdened lives leave them com- 
paratively little leisure. He keeps before him 
the ends to be gained, and helps greatly by j 
practical advice those who desire, above every- 
thing else in the world, to have their children 
grow into self-reliant, community-helping, 
clear-thinking men and women. Others are 
not likely to seek books of this kind. 


THE CoMMUTER’S GARDEN. Edited by 
W. B. Hayward. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $1.—This is just the right 
time of the year to study seed catalogues 
and books on gardening. The commuter 
knows now exactly what he is commuting i 
for, and he ought to be in a state of mind to 4 
appreciate the advantages of his situation, 
of which the possible improvement of his 
place is one of the most alluring. These 
chapters appeared first in the New York 
Evening Post. ‘They cover a variety of 
topics and suggest feasible ways of adding to 
individual health and happiness, as well as - j 
of increasing the beauty of our suburbs and ' 
raising the standards of living generally. ; 
The suggestions are practical, and much more 
intelligent than the advice of many garden- 
ing experts who do not take into consideration 
the differences of location, soil, etc. Wehave 
found this a tempting bit of literature, and 
intend to carry to immediate trial some of 
the hints for definite action. | 

Nowapays. By George Middleton. New 
$1 net.—When 
contemporaneous problems enter into liter- 
ature it is almost inevitable that the artist 
or poet should be found on the side of the 
larger, the progressive, the deeper, view. . 
Suffragist or anti-suffragist may be cari- 
catured, but that is another matter. This 
“contemporaneous comedy” touches not 
uncommon situations, in which both humor 
and pathos naturally inhere, both readily 
developed by the dramatist. One may be 
thoroughly sympathetic with very different 
aspects of the woman question so far as they 
are expressed in well-meaning lives brought 
up with different ideals and standards. The 
play is quiet, extreme in nothing, fairly rep- 
resentative of modern conditions. It affords 
good reading, and suggests effective acting. 


Smwpson. By Elinor Mordaunt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.— — 
This is the story of a club of bachelors who, 
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in fine contempt for the society of women and 
the restraints imposed by their society, or- 
ganize themselves for freedom and the true 
enjoyment of life. How one after another 
comes gradually to alter his ideals and rec- 
oncile himself to inevitable destiny is the 
theme of this entertaining tale. The comedy 
is well played, and the outcome entirely satis- 
factory to all concerned, including the reader. 


Magazines. 


The Constructive Quarterly, now in its second 
volume, is a sign of the times of a novel kind. 
It may be compared with The Hibbert Jour- 
nal, and described as like that popular maga- 
zine with an essential difference; for whereas 
The Hibbert Journal is edited by a Unitarian, 
the editor of The Constructive Quarterly is 
an Episcopalian. It is the intention of both 
editors to set forth in terms intelligible to all 
inquiring minds the agreements of Chris- 
tendom together with the forms of thought 
and practice that cause the many diverse 
groups of Christian believers to hold fast 
to their differences. In The Constructive 
Quarterly there have been many articles— 
thirteen in the current number—setting forth 
as many aspects of belief. These fall readily 
into groups which reveal the mighty out- 
lines of the principal divisions of Christen- 
dom. The Orthodox Church of Russia 
stands four square to all the movements of 
science, democracy, and critical thought, the 
most stanch defender of all that lies at the 
foundations of all hierarchical churches. 
The Roman and the Anglican churches are 
widely different in claims and degrees of 
authority, but their denominational aim is 
the same, and both show that, whether they 
yield to or resist modern influences, they are 
conscious of them and may at any time 
modify their claims to an exclusive control 
of the means of grace...Other churches in 
these pages offer no new problems or definite 
plans of union, although many ot the articles 
are instructive and interesting. 


The April number of the Yale Review is 
distinguished by the variety of its contents, 
which range through the drama, biography, 
history, travel, problems of the tropics and 
rural life, personal reminiscence, Socialism, 
literary criticism, verse, and the Federal 
Reserve Act. Robert Herrick has a brill- 
iant criticism of the current American novel. 
Miss Vida D. Scudder’s ‘‘Woman and So- 
cialism’’ discusses the ‘“‘woman’s battle”’ 
from a new and interesting point of view. 
The distinguished economist, Prof. Sprague 
of Harvard, gives a clear and readable ex- 
planation of the banking plan about to be 
put into force by the government, and 
indicates the conditions upon which will 
depend its failure or success. Mr. Chapman, 
a member of the Rural Commission, which 
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last year travelled through Europe in search 
of information which might help to solve the 
problems of our country life, summarizes 
the results with much interesting comment. 
Ellsworth Huntington contributes an illu- 
minating explanation of the backwardness of 
tropical races. Hamlin Garland recounts 
his curious experiences with Stephen Crane, 
author of the Red Badge of Courage, 
whose brilliant, brief career he influenced 
throughout; and with like intimacy, but 
with different purpose, Prof. W. C. Abbott 
writes upon the famous diarist Pepys, whom 
he reveals in a guise unfamiliar to the liter- 
ary reader, as organizer, patriot, and great 
public servant. The importance and intrinsic 
interest of Asiatic Turkey has enormously 
increased since the Balkan War. Miss 
Helen McAfee writes of the little-known in- 
terior with sympathetic knowledge. Finally, 
Julius Petersen, professor in the University 


of Basel, gives what is probably the most |] 


complete account of the remarkable devel- 
opment of the German stage yet to appear 
on this side of the water. 


Miscellaneous. 


Two of the novels issued by Little, Brown 
& Co. seem still to be holding their own amid 
the flood of later novels, The Eve of Dread, 
by Payne Erskine, and Joan Thursday, by 
Louis Joseph Vance. Both authors are 
already established in the estimation of novel- 
readers. The latter book is the story of an 
attractive young shop-girl, who finds her 
way to the stage, works her way through 
vaudeville to legitimate success, and, in the 
meantime, passes through nerve-shattering 
experiences of a life that is bluntly pictured 
and realistically undesirable. The other 
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“A genuine contribution to the resources 
by which the souls and bodies of men are 
strengthened and sustained.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 


“Such writing, because it sets before the 
reader in a fresh and entertaining way 
beliefs and truths hitherto but vaguely 
held, must be richly inspirational in its 
effect.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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story presents a tragic situation, of which 
the final scene in the drama is played under 
tense excitement in the court-room where 
a good man is tried for murder. Miss Erskine 
proved her power to interest people when 
she wrote The Mountain Cirl. The best 
sign of her staying power is that her 
books are not alike nor written in the same 
key. 


Why Are We Here? 


——AN ANSWER—— 

Logical, Scientific, Philosophical. 
A BOOK for PROGRESSIVE THINKERS 
Rational, Reverent, Up-to-Date. 
Cloth Bound, $1.00, Postpaid. 
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“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


“ LD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. eee 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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The Protestant churches have exercised hitherto a large in- 
fluence in shaping and molding the character of American life, 
but thus far they have practically made no effort to reach the 
recent accessions to our population. It is high time that they 
roused themselves from this indifference. These aew-comers 
need their help and sympathy, and for their sakes and for the 
sake of the country as well, there is no task to which the 
churches can more usefully devote themselves than the pro- 
motion of the physical, mental, and spiritual welfare of these 
new Americans. This is Dr. Tupper’s thesis, and he speaks 
with a deep conviction based upon a wide experience 
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The Dome, 
An Easter Thought. 


BY OLIVER PENMARKE. 


Who tells the little growing things, 
Tells them sweet and true, 

That this is spring, that robins sing, 
That skies are soft and blue? 


What Power whispers ’neath the sod? 
Is it Nature? Is it God? 

How do the waiting rootlets hear 
That spring is come, and Easter near? 


We may call it resurrection 
That stirs below the sod, 
But a dearer name 
That means the same, 
Is just to call it—God. 


Elizabeth’s Choice. 


BY AMY V. BEAL. 


This is a true story about a little girl 
named Elizabeth. She was ten, and she had 
a sister Lucy, who was eight, and a little 
sister Frances, who was only four. 

They were very nice little girls, and they 
loved one another dearly. Elizabeth was 
generous and unselfish, and often sacrificed 
her own pleasure to make her sisters happy. 

Grandma liked to reward Elizabeth for her 
unselfishness, and so, one day, she said to 
Aunt Daisy:— 

“T have asked the little girls to come over 
this morning and get the presents we brought 
them from Europe. I am going to let Eliza- 
beth choose the one she likes best. I think 
she deserves a reward for sending Frances 
driving with Aunt Mary yesterday, in her 
place. She was very good to give up her 
treat to make her little sister happy.” 

The little girls soon arrived, and Grandma 
kissed them and helped them to take off 
their coats and hats. Then she led them 
into the living-room. ‘The three gifts were 
lying in their boxes on the table: a turquoise 
ring, a little pearl locket, and a bracelet with 
a tiny clover on it. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Elizabeth. 
“Weren’t you good to bring us such pretty 
presents, Grandma?” 

‘Which is for me?” asked Icy, with 
shining eyes. 

“Me choose, Grandma?’’ 
Frances, with an engaging smile. 

“No, dear,” answered Grandma, “Eliza- 
beth is to have first choice this time, because 
she was so good to let you go with Aunt 
Mary yesterday. Come, Elizabeth, which 
do you like best?”’ 

Elizabeth clasped her hands and drew a 
long breath of excitement and rapture. 

“They’re all so beautiful,” she said. ‘May 
I really do just as I like about choosing, 
Grandma?”’ 

“You certainly may, dear; this is your 
choice.” ~ 

Elizabeth looked at the gifts again closely, 
and touched each with a careful finger, 
lingering over the locket. Then she glanced 
at Lucy’s wistful face, and at Frances, who 
was resting her little nose on the edge of the 
table in her endeavor to see the pretty 
things. 

“Which do you wish you had, Lucy?” 
Elizabeth asked suddenly. 


said little 
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“Oh, the ring, the ring!” cried Lucy, 
dancing up and down. 

Elizabeth took the ring from its box and 
handed it to her, and was nearly choked by 
Lucy’s “‘bear-hug.”’ 

“Which do you like best, Frances?” 
Frances stood on tip-toe and waved a fat 
hand. 

“T fink I’d ravver like the bracelet,’ she 
said. Elizabeth clasped it on her chubby 
arm, and Frances gave her a big, big kiss. 

“Then this is mine,’ said Elizabeth, 
joyously, taking up the little pearl locket. 
“Tt’s just what I wanted, Grandma. 
Thank you a hundred times for it.” 

As she kissed Grandma, she whispered, 
“Tt’s lots of fun to have first choice, isn’t it?” 

Grandma looked at the little sisters danc- 
ing for joy, and then at Elizabeth’s radiant 
face, and smiled. 

“Tt is when you are generous,” she said 
softly. 

What do you think of Elizabeth’s choice? 


Delfla’s Easter Party. 


BY GWLADYS LOUISE WILLIAMS. 


“Oh, mother!” cried Della, running into 
the kitchen, one Friday afternoon. ‘‘Ruth 
Simons is going to have an Easter party, and 
she says she does every year, and I never, 
never have; and mayn’t I, just once?” and 
the little girl paused, quite out of breath. 

Mrs. Burlen turned slowly around, and 
looked rather sadly at her expectant little 
daughter. y 

‘Well, dearie,’”’ she said at last, trying to 
speak cheerfully, ‘‘I’m afraid not. You see, 
Ruth’s father and mother are a great deal 
richer than we ever were, and, as daddy had 
an especially hard time last month, I’m 
afraid it is altogether out of the question for 
you to have a party.” 

Della tried hard not to cry, but it did seem 
as if she ought to have some fun, when all 
her little playmates had parties and lovely 
dresses and big hair-ribbons! Mrs. Burlen 
tried to console her by promising that, when 
times were better and father was well, she 
could invite some of her friends to a little 
party. 

So Della dried her eyes, and went into the 
next room to do her home work for Monday, 
so as to have a whole day on Saturday, with- 
out any lessons; and Mrs. Burlen racked her 
brains to find some way to make up to the 
little girl for her disappointment. 

The next morning, after Della had made 
the beds and helped her mother with the 
dishes, she ran outdoors to join Ruth Simons, 
who was awaiting her rather impatiently. 
Ruth was going to have her party on Easter 
Monday, and could hardly talk of anything 
else. But Della hardly heard the glowing 
descriptions of the egg-hunt, and the pretty 
prize that was to be given to the most success- 
ful collector. She was wishing that it would 
not always have to be the other girls who 
invited her to their parties, and that she 
might invite them just once. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Burlen had gone over 
to have a chat with young Mrs. Churchill, 
lately become the proud possessor of twins! 
After having duly admired the babies, Mrs. 
Burlen began to talk about Della and her 
disappointment, and asked her hostess if she 
could think of no way to make it up to her. 


little puppies. 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Churchill, slowly, after 
a minute’s thought, ‘“‘I know just about how 
she feels, for I had many such disappoint- 
ments when I was a child. I was wondering 
if Della wouldn’t like to have one of Fifi’s 
You see, I’ve often heard 
her say that she would give anything for a 
pet, whether it were bird, beast, or fish; so, 
if you like, you can take one of the little dogs 
back with you, and welcome, for I can’t find 
any one who wants them.” 

Mrs. Burlen felt that a considerable load 
had been lifted off her mind, as she replied: 
“Why, that would be lovely, and I shall tell 
Della that some one is coming to tea with her. 
The puppies are on the back porch, are they 
not? Allright, I’lljust take one. Good-bye, 
and thank you so much!” And she hurried 
home, after securing one of the little terriers. 

On reaching the house, Mrs. Burlen hid 
the little dog in the shed, and informed 
Della that she had invited a little friend to 
take tea with her. Della brightened up, and 
eagerly inquired,— 

“Who, mother, who is it?” 

But all the satisfaction she could get was: 

“Never mind just now, daughter. Come 
and help mother spread the table.” 

That afternoon, after Della had gone out 
for a walk, Mrs. Burlen set to work and 
made three little ginger cookies, which she 
set on a small table in Della’s room, set for 
two; on one side was a saucer of milk, for 
the “‘little guest,’”’ and at Della’s place she 
filled a cup of steaming cocoa when she 
saw her little girl coming up the walk. 

“Well, girlie,” she called to Della. “Go 
up to your room, and I'll bring your guest 
to you.”” She hurried out to the shed, which 
mystified Della greatly. What could one 
of her friends be doing in the coal-house? 

On opening the door into her room, the 
little girl was still more surprised to see 
the saucer of milk, and began to think that 
the apparently rather eccentric visitor must 
be bringing her cat. When, a minute later, 
Mrs. Burlen came into the room, holding the 
little dog up in her arms, Della gave a cry 
of delight, and caught him up in her arms. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Ts he my own, my very own?” 

“Yes,” answered her mother. 
Churchill gave him to you.” 

Then, while Della had her cocoa and cakes, 
and the little dog contentedly drank his milk, 
Mrs. Burlen told how he had come to Della’s 
Easter party. 


“Mrs. 


Helping the Easter Bunny. 


BY LAURA K. HUDSON. 


Little Martha had been very ill; little 
Martha was to be kept out of doors for ten 
hours out of the twenty-four; little Martha 
was spending three weeks with dear Aunt 
Kittie on Uncle Dan’s big chicken-farm just 
about the time his silver wyandottes and 
white leghorns were beginning to do their 
duty. Every nesting-place in the big chicken- 
houses was full of glossy white or golden 
yellow eggs, which all had to be found, 
counted, and put into buckets and baskets; 
and just here is where small and nimble 
Martha came in so handily. F 

“Whatever we should do without our 
Martha,” Uncle Dan would say about 
twenty times in a busy day, “I really do not 
know! For every twenty-five eggs you find, 
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. Mattie-mite, and deposit, sound and clean, 


in any one of these boxes or baskets, you may 
put one in this pail for your very own self, 
to eat, or sell, or give away, just as you see 
Bt. 

So Martha worked on manfully, if small 
girls ever can be said so to do, keeping every 
twenty-sixth egg for toll, until her pail held 
what Silas, the hired man, was pleased to call 
“a ra’al tidy lot, Sissie.” 

“What you goin’ to do wid ’em?”’ queried 
Esther, Aunt Kittie’s “help,’”’ when Martha 
carried them proudly into the kitchen for 
Auntie’s approval. 

“T’m going to make them into Easter eggs,” 
declared Martha, enterprisingly, “into pink 
and purple ones, and, maybe, some with 
’nitials and with spots and stars on them.” 

“Why, Martha!” cried Esther, very much 
interested. ‘How you goin’ to do dat?” 

Whereupon Martha showed her the 
“Buster Brown Outfit” she’d been saving up 
since Christmas, and which she had tucked 
into her small suit-case, with a toy or two, 
on leaving home; and she explained her plans 
to such purpose that Esther grew quite en- 
thusiastic, so much so, indeed, that while 
Aunt Kittie was at the fortnightly church 
sewing-bee, she spent the entire Wednesday 
afternoon and early evening hard-boiling 
and coloring and polishing and wiping eggs 
dry with Martha, until the forty-seven 
Easter eggs were things of real beauty. 
There were blue eggs and green eggs and 
purple eggs, and eggs of every possible shade 
of red; a polka-dotted one for Silas, and 
one decorated to resemble a handsome white- 
whiskered old man, (made while she was not 
looking and without her knowledge), for 
Esther; one with red cheeks, black curls, a 
dimple, and melting brown eyes, for Uncle 
Dan; and a Chinese, laid by old chickabiddy, 
and therefore darkly yellow, with a cap and 
a long black sewing-silk cue, for Aunt Kittie 
herself. 

“T tell you,” announced Esther, surveying 
the fruit of her labor (and Martha’s) with 
much satisfaction, ‘‘these are sure the finest 
Easter eggs I ever see anywhere!” 

On Easter morning, there was a hand- 
painted and a solid-tinted egg apiece for 
every one, and Martha herself was made 
happy with an enormous glistening and hen- 
and chicken-ornamented nougat confection 
from town. Every one was, of course, 
charmed with Martha’s gifts, and every one 
wanted to know what was to become of the 
other thirty-eight (for one had been smashed 
in the dyeing) she had left over. 

“Tike as not,’’ suggested Uncle Dan, 
“they’d be glad to buy them from you at 
the general store in the village, for I don’t 
believe eggs just like these have ever been 
seen here before.” 

“Tl give ten cents for three of ’em, right 
now,” volunteered Silas. 

“T’ll take half a dozen for twenty-five 
cents,” offered Aunt Kittie. 

But Martha laughed, and shook her head. 
“T have a plan,” said she; “‘but maybe you'll 
think it’s funny, and will laugh at me.” 

When every one had promised not even to 
smile, Martha explained her scheme. Then 
she borrowed from Auntie her new flat mend- 


-ing-basket, which she lined with soft, white 


paper, on which she pleasingly arranged her 
eggs, and carried them to Sunday-school 
with her. She took Mr. Blake, the super- 
intendent, into her confidence; and that after- 
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noon, when Sunday-school let out, each boy 
and girl, some of whom had never seen or 
even heard of an Easter egg of any sort or 
kind, carried home one of Martha’s. There 
were more than enough to go round, so that 
Mr. Blake could take one—the delicate lilac 
one, “Mrs. Blake’s favorite color,’’—to his 
wife, and Miss Lane, Martha’s much-beloved, 
very own, temporary teacher, could have one 
to “remember my Mattie by,” as she laugh- 
ingly remarked; and everybody felt the better 
for Martha’s loving thought. 

Two days after Easter, Martha, grown 
strong and plump and red-cheeked at Aunt 
Kittie’s, returned to town; and she hadn’t 
been home more than a day before she re- 
ceived a letter, all regularly sealed and 
stamped, and addressed to her very own 
self, from the country. In it was a post- 
card, taken by Mrs. Blake’s brother, a young 
man with a great knack at snap-shots, of 
herself carefully carrying the big mending- 
basket full of Kaster eggs across the Sunday- 
school yard. Underneath, it said in big 
black, clear, print-like letters, which even 
Martha could read at a glance, ‘‘Our Martha, 
Head Assistant to the Stockbridge Junction 
Sunday-school Easter Bunny.” 


Grandma’s S’prise. 
p 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Benny and Kitty were brother and sister. 
All their lives—Benny was nine, and Kitty 
six—they had lived in a city. Now they 
had come to the country for the first time, to 
stay with Grandma. 

“Come and wave good-bye,”’ said Grandma, 
as Daddy and Mother climbed into the auto- 
mobile. 

They waved good-bye, but when the 
automobile had turned the corner, and they 
couldn’t see Daddy standing up to wave, 
nor Mother fluttering her handkerchief, they 
felt queer. 

“You're crying,” said Benny. 

“J think my eyes are getting washed,” 
explained Kitty, hastily, “and so are yours!”’ 

Benny rubbed his eyes very hard. Grand- 
ma looked at them, and said,— 

“It’s about bedtime, dears.” 

When they were safely in bed, and had 
said their prayers to Grandma, the queer 
feeling came back. They remembered that 
Daddy and Mother were far away. ‘Their 
eyes had to be washed again! Then Grand- 
ma smiled at them. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said. 
surprise for you to-morrow.” 

Benny lifted his head from the pillow. and 
looked across at Kitty’s cot. 

“What is it, Grandma?”’ he cried eagerly. 

“Please tell,” added Kitty, sitting up. 

“No, you must wait till the morning, and 
see it,” said Grandma. ‘‘It has four things 
where the wheels of an automobile would be, 
—hbut it isn’t an automobile.” 

“What can it be?” puzzled Benny. 

“T do want to know,’ murmured Kitty. 
But she lay back, sleepily. 

“Tt has two things where the lamps of the 
automobile are,” went on Grandma, putting 
Benny gently down, ‘‘and a thing that makes 
a noise,—but it isn’t a bell.” 

“Tt—must—be —funny.”’ 
trailed off into silence. 

“T—hope—morning ‘’ll—soon—come,” 
yawned Benny. Then he, too, went to 


“T’ve the finest 


Kitty’s voice 
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sleep; and Grandma stole quietly from the 
room. 

The next morning she came in to help 
Kitty dress. Of course, Benny dressed him- 
self. Then they had breakfast, and Benny 
said,— 

“Now, can we see your s’prise, Grandma?”’ 

“This way,” and Grandma led them out 
into the yard. 

They saw a beautiful big cherry-tree, and a 
little ladder was leaning against it. 

“Tt’s lovely. But it hasn’t four things, 
and two, and a noise,” said Benny. 

“No, it hasn’t,” agreed Kitty. 

Then Grandma called,— 

“Trixie! Trixie! O Trixie!” 

There came running to them the dearest 
little fox terrier you ever saw. It had tan 
spots on its tail, and on one ear; and it 
jumped, and frisked, and barked, and wanted 
to make friends right away! 

When they had played together a little, 
Grandma said,—- 

“But what has Trixie, where the wheels of 
the automobile are?”’ 

‘‘Legs,” cried Kitty. 

“And its eyes are instead of lamps,” 
said Benny; ‘‘and it makes a noise with its 
mouth.” : 

“With its tongue,’’ corrected Kitty. 

Grandma smiled. 

“You've guessed my riddle,’ she said. 
“Now, you may gather cherries for a pie 
for dinner, and Trixie may play with you.” 


The Prince’s Button. 


A young lady wrote to an officer engaged 
in the Crimean campaign, telling him to take 
Sebastopol as speedily as possible, and Prince 
Menschikoff with it, and also to send her a 
button from the prince’s coat as a souvenir. 
Meanwhile, the officer had been captured. 
However, it was the kindly custom of the 
Russians to forward letters to their prisoners, 
after opening and reading them. Prince 
Menschikoff sent on this particular letter 
along with a note from himself, in which he 
said that he was sorry he could not comply 
with the young lady’s first two requests, but 
that he could gratify her third wish, for which 
purpose he begged to enclose a button from 
his coat. 


Henry was required to write a sentence 
containing the plural of bamboo. The smiles 
of the class attracted the attention of the 
teacher to the board, upon which he found 
this sentence: ‘Two bamboos are in a cage.” 
Youth’s Companion, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 
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On Borrowing Trouble. 


Don’t borrow trouble, dear, to-day; 
Wait and think about it! 
Maybe, dear, if you delay, 
You'll get along without it! 
—Oliver Penmark. 


Income Altruism. 


BY MINOT SIMONS. 


The term is striking. Prof. Simon N. 
Patten uses it in a very important book, 
“The New Basis of Civilization.’”’ Income 
altruism represents generosity by means of 
income; that is, helping by money when we 
cannot help in any other way. 

Here is the new thought in giving. “‘New 
occasions teach new duties.” The complex 
life of the modern city is the new occasion 
which confronts us with the new duty to 
express our sympathy as gladly through and 
by means of our income as we do by personally 
helping the unfortunate. As Mr. Patten 
says, ‘“We must see in the check-book an 
agent as spiritual and poetic as the grime 
and blood-stain of ministering hands.” 

Here we have the distinction between the 
old philanthropy and the new. ‘The old 
charity met the individual case when it 
appeared. It often expressed a beautiful 
spirit of sacrifice. From a personal point 
of view it was usually noble and good, but 
from a social point of view it was usually 
wasteful, hurtful, and inefficient. Prof. Ely 
said some years ago, “The old-fashioned 
alms-giving is a curse.” 

The sympathy of the Good Samaritan 
cannot alone cope with conditions of modern 
life. We must keep the spirit, but add 
brains and power to our sympathy. The 
new charity would do all that the old has 
done in meeting the individual case of need, 
but it would seek to remove causes, to pre- 
vent a repetition, to get results constructive 
and permanent. 

To pass from the old to the new, however, 
requires education. ‘Three things are’ neces- 
sary. First, we must cultivate the social 
imagination. ‘The term “social conscience” 
is familiar; it is one of the great attainments 
of modern times. But the social conscience 
is weak without the social imagination that 
can see the needs of the social life, see them 
not with the physical eye alone, but with 
the eye of the mind. When people can 
imagine the social conditions which they have 
not, perhaps, actually seen, then the social 
conscience can bring its incentives to bear. 

The English poet Noyes confronts us with 
the duty to see and to understand :— 


“Sir, I have great doubts 
About this world, doubts if we have the right 
To sit down here to this betrothal feast, 
And gorge ourselves with plenty when we 
know 
That, fos the scraps and crumbs which we let 
fal 
And never mind, children would kiss our hands 
And women weep in gratitude. Suppose 
A man fell wounded at your gates, you’d not 
Pass on and smile and leave him there to die. 
And can afew short miles of distance blind 
you?” 


Now we must not let a few short miles 
nor a few short blocks blind us. We must 
add to the sight of the physical eye the power 
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of imagination, and see the enormous number 
of people who, for one reason or another, 
need help. 

The need for charity is great. As Dr. 
Devine puts it, ‘‘The final, unpardonable, 
and unrecognized failure in the social fabric 
is the lack of charity.” On the whole, the 
failure is not due to lack of sympathy nor to 
widespread stupidity, but to lack of imagina- 
tion. ‘The poor see human need right about 
them, and their response is magnificent; but 
the sin of the well-to-do is not to see. 

In the charities clearing-house in Cleve- 
land there were, in its first year, thirty thou- 
sand names of people who needed some kind 
of help. Now the people of the city must 
try to see this fact of human need, which 
does not, perhaps, directly appeal to them, 
but which is there. Each person must try 
to see it, not as something theoretical but 
actual; not as something that concerns some 
one else, but as something that directly 
concerns him. 

In the second place, we must see that such 
needs must be met by co-operation, by social 
effort, and through experts. Whether per- 
sonal service or income service, whatever 
is done must be done under the guidance of 
experts. Social needs to-day must be met 
not only with sentiment, but with science. 

Each case of need is a study by itself. 
There is a reason why this or that person 
comes to need. ‘The cause must be studied, 
and some way found to remove it. More- 
over, the goal of relief must be self-support 
and independence. Each case must be 
studied in order that, for the sake of the 
worthy, the unworthy may be weeded out; 
and all this means trained service. 

Dr. Cabot has defimed the task of the 
social worker as “‘the diagnosis of character 
under adversity.”’ The social worker must 
help to adjust human character to its condi- 
tions of life, and that is an-extremely com- 
plicated problem. I am frequently asked, 
“How can I help to the best advantage?”’ 
How can the rich person help, how can the 
average person help, to the best advantage? 
If one has any time for personal service, I 
always urge that it be given under the 
direction of some organized philanthropy. 
If one has no time for personal service, I 
always urge that he hold up the hands of 
the people who have time and who are 
trained to do the work. 

That is what is meant by income altruism. 
Here is a latent social power that has hardly 
been touched. Only a few thousands of 
people in our great cities have the thought. 
There are great areas of generosity which 
have not been cultivated. The people have 
not attained unto the social imagination. 
In Cleveland we look to see the Charities 
Federation not only increase co-operation 
among charities, but utilize a vast amount 
of wasted generosity. 

Modern agencies for relief are sharply 
criticised because so large an expenditure 
goes into salaries for agents instead of supplies 
for the needy. Such criticisms are always 
made by the uninformed. People acquainted 
with modern methods know how frequently 
the needy require advice more than food 
and clothing. It is the service of the trained 
worker which prevents many people from 
falling into the need of material relief. In 
that way immense sums of money are saved. 
Such service also prevents many people from 
remaining long in a state of dependency. 
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saved. 


In that way immense stms of money are 


The trained agent saves to the community — 


many times the salary involved, and pre- 
vents, besides, a vast amount of human 
wreckage. 

In the third place, we need to be so trained 
that we shall rejoice thus to help indirectly; 
that we shall actually see “‘in the check-book 
an agent as spiritual and poetic as the grime 
and blood-stain~of ministering hands.” bh 

Such aresult can come only by practice, 
but it will come. Gradually we shall feel 
the personal satisfaction in helping at long 
range, through an organization, cases of 
need that we personally shall never see. If 
we can but have the imagination to see that 
the people who need are there, not far away, 
shall we not be glad to help? 

It is not difficult to get the situation in 
mind. It is not difficult to see that the little 
which we give intelligently with others 
means far more help than if given alone.” 

Never has the world seen such sympathy 
as there is to-day. When the stranger is 
hurt before our eyes we do everything pos- 
sible with our own hands; but when we 
are told that strangers and our own citizens 
are hurt every day whom we do not see nor 
know anything about, we say ‘“‘Why, that: 
is terrible, but what can we do about it?” 
The answer is, ‘‘ All that we can afford to do.” 
Through the various relief agencies what- 
ever we can do goes directly to the relief 
of suffering. Not many of us see suffering 
outside of our own small circle of relation- 
ships, and if we are not careful we shall 
fail to realize that suffering exists. Our 
imaginations must, therefore, be sharpened 
to see that in the check-book there is a 
ministering angel; a method not impersonal, 
but personal; a modern instrument of charity 
and helpfulness. 

The well-to-do people on the vessels that 
went to the rescue of the Volturno passengers 
were eager and anxious to do everything 
possible for the unfortunate victims of that 
terrible disaster. They were glad to serve 
with their own hands and to give their 
money for the benefit of the unfortunates 
whom they could see right before them, but 
some of the very same people may have been 
habitually heedless of the continual problems 
of need presented by the immigrants coming 
to this country year by year. 

We need imagination to see that, we can 
give at least a very little. The fact that we 
can is always proved by our response to a 
need that appeals to us either personally 
and at hand, like the misfortune of a friend, 
or a great calamity, like the floods of last 
spring. At that time a very large number of 
gifts were in small amounts, and, doubtless, 
were given by many who would have declared 
it impossible to spare for the organized chari- 
ties anything or anything more. 

Income altruism allows us all to become 
linked up in some small way with the social 
works of mercy and helpfulness, and to feel 
at once the satisfaction in doing our share 
in carrying the common social burden. 

All about us is the fight of men, women, 
and children in adverse conditions. It is a 
fight for life, for character, against the 
terrible temptations to sin, to degenerate. 
The strong must come to the rescue in this 
fight. Society is itself so terribly guilty, 
forcing the fight upon those who are in no 
way prepared for it nor responsible for it! 


a 
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A certain man had a vision of a great need 
that cried out from the sons and daughters 
of God who were suffering. With his own 
hand he could not minister to them, but to 
a near-by friendly spirit he said, ‘‘Here is 
money. It is not much, but you know where 
it will do the most good.”’ And before that 
day was ended, a suffering soul thanked God 
for relief. 


A Knotty Problem. 


_ In our Sunday-school at Canton we bring 
in all sorts of outside matter, moral, religious, 
Biblical, and the like, which will put these 
subjects vividly before the scholars’ minds 
and hearts. I send you a clipping which I 
found recently in a magazine. Its solution 
involves a fairly good knowledge .of the facts 
of Old Testament history. 

A teacher of a Sunday-school class was 
asked how many pupils his class contained. 
This was his (presumably not immediate) 
reply :— 

“Tf you multiply the number of Jacob’s 
sons by the number of times which the 
Israelites compassed Jericho, and add to the 
product the number of measures of barley 
which Boaz gave Ruth, divide this by the 
number of Haman’s sons, subtract the num- 
ber of each kind of clean beasts that went 
into the ark, multiply by the number of men 
that went to seek Elijah after he was taken 
to heaven, subtract from this Joseph’s age 
at the time he stood before Pharaoh, add 
the number of stones in David’s bag when he 
killed Goliath, subtract the number of fur- 
longs that Bethany was distant from 
Jerusalem, divide by the number of anchors 
cast out when Paul was shipwrecked, and 
subtract the number of persons saved in the 
ark, the answer will be the number of pupils 
in my Sunday-school class. How many 
pupils are in the class?” 

BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Canton, Mass. 
Reminiscences. 


I should like to put on record an instance 
of Methodist-Unitarian fellowship older than 
any that have lately been sent to the Regis- 
ter. 
In June, 1863 or 1864, I think, just fifty 
years ago, my mother and myself attended a 
Unitarian conference or convention at Mead- 
ville, Pa., and were the guests of Mrs. Edgar 
Huidekoper. A fellow-guest was the late 
A. P. Putnam, then the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn. 

On the Saturday night of his arrival he 
was told that all the Congregational churches 
of Meadville had extended a general invita- 
tion to the visiting Unitarian ministers to 
preach in their pulpits on Sunday, and that 
he had been assigned to the Methodist 
church. Of course, the many guests and 
members of the family wished to attend his 
service. It was a great event,—the first time 
such fellowship had been offered since the 
founding of the Meadville School in 1844. 

Before going to the church Mr. Putnam 
told us that the only sermon he had with him 
was a rather radical one on “Jesus,” and 
that his first impulse was to modify it a little 
for his Methodist hearers, but he had soon 
decided to give it to them “undiluted.” 
The church was crowded, and I well remem- 
ber the sober faces of the four deacons, 
sitting in front of the pulpit, facing the 
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congregation. I also remember their cordial 
greeting of him after the service, as they 
thanked him, but I do not recall any of the 
sermon. 

As we walked home through the pleasant, 
sunny street, we met other groups returning 
from other services, with equally interesting 
reports. I particularly recall Robert Collyer, 
in a very jubilant mood, strolling along with 
his arm around Mr. Chadwick’s neck,—a 
pleasant thing to remember! 

Is there any one living who can give an 
additional account of this gathering? It 
was rather a remarkable one, held during 
the Civil War. I think it voted to raise 
$100,000 for Unitarian work, including Dr. 
Bellows’s Sanitary Commission. 


R. W. H. 
RmceEwoop, N.J. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


La Riforma Italiana, the monthly magazine 
issued by Rev. Gaetano Conte as the voice 
of the new liberal Christian movement he is 
conducting in Italy, contains interesting and 
valuable articles on religion and life, as well 
as the chronicle of the doings of the Associa- 
tion of Free Believers, of which he is the 
earnest apostle. Its name, “Italian Re- 
form,” preserves the historical truth that the 
Unitarian and liberal Christian movement 
first found organic expression through the 
testimony and devotion of Italian thinkers 
and martyrs, the Socini, Ochino, Gentilis, 
Biandrata, and others, who in the sixteenth 
century taught and suffered for the principles 
of a rational and spiritual Christianity, and 
were the founders of the Unitarian churches 
of Hungary, Poland, and other countries, 
and its first theologians and martyrs. The 
March number contains articles on “The 
Country and People of the Bible’’; “Religion 
and Democracy,” by Prof. Angelo Crespi; 
“The Precedence of Civil Marriage to its 
Religious Consecration,” by Romolo Murri; 
“The Social Question”’; ‘‘ Arianism in Italy,” 
etc. 

Mr. Conte’s work is daily gaining in es- 
teem and influence among his fellow-country- 
men. He has lately been making a tour of 
propagandism in Rome and Southern Italy, 
rallying the adherents of his Association and 
gaining new members. In Rome the well- 
known ex-priest and Parliamentarian, Romolo 
Murri, is organizing a branch of the Society. 
The principles and aims of this movement are 
such as identify it with our own Unitarian 
endeavors in America. 

It is the only religious organization in 
Italy which is frankly and fully committed 
to religious free thought and liberal and 
progressive methods, and hence, in our judg- 
ment, has an exceptional claim to our con- 
fidence and modest assistance. 

It is interesting to note several movements 
among Italians in this country also in the 
direction of religious freedom. In Phila- 
delphia and New York, Rev. F. Taglialatala, 
until recently a leading preacher in the Ital- 
ian-Methodist connection, has found his way 
into our Unitarian communion, and has 
started a society for his fellow-countrymen 
in each of these cities, to whom he will min- 
ister. He is a man of character, ability, and 
serious purpose, and editor, also, of a monthly 
magazine. The First Unitarian Church in 
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Philadelphia has been placed at his disposal 
for Sunday afternoon services. A number of 
Italian priests have recently asked for ad- 
mission into the Unitarian fellowship to work 
among their people. Allare men of character 
and good, even remarkable, abilities, but our 
Unitarian missionary spirit and resources 
have not yet permitted us to encourage them 
in their purpose. Ultimately, it is hoped to 
unite in some effective manner Signor Conte’s 
work in Italy with these home missionary 
efforts. The writer recently found a warm 
response among the women of the New York 
League to his plea for our Italian work, which 
is evidently growing in favor in our churches, 

The Liberal German Missionary Associa- 
tion has put two new men into the field; 
Dr. Bohner, a pastor and educator of repute, 
who is to work in Tsingtau, China; and 
Pastor Hunzike, who is.to help the Mission 
in Japan. Dr. Schiller, the learned super- 
intendent of their Japanese work, who has 
been in Germany for a year’s absence from 
his post, a year spent in visiting scores of 
German cities and towns to discourse on his 
foreign work, will now also return to Japan 
for a new term of eight years. 

In Berlin, Germany, there were in the year 
1913, 12,705 Official withdrawals from the 
State Church. The loss to the latter in 
church-tithes was 33,951 marks, about 
$8,200, the total yield from this source being 
neatly five million marks. 2,875 married 
couples, 4,978 single males, and 1,977 single 
females, thus withdrew their allegiance from 
the Church. The number of Church mem- 
bers is supposed to include the entire Protes- 
tant community. This showing is not for- 
midable.’ But many more are at heart 
withdrawn from church influences, as may be 
seen in the fact that a recent census of church 
attendance showed only three and a half 
per cent. (some claimed only one and a half) 
of the population at church in Berlin on a 
given Sunday. 

Dr. Ludwig Wahrmund, the well-known 
Modernist scholar, and professor at Prague 
University, has written a thoughtful article 
on the separation of Church and State. He 
declares religion to be a private concern, the 
Church a private association, and that both 
should be removed from the public interests 
of the State. The Church should cease to be 
a privileged public corporation, and should 
be submitted to the general law concerning 
the rights of associations. The State should 
refuse to grant to these religious associa- 
tions any special or exceptional protection 
or advantage, or to the ministers of religion, 
as such, any emoluments, or to the edifices 
of worship any special immunity. The 
State should no longer interfere in religious 
matters, and take no consideration of the 
religious element in its laws or administra- 
tions. Purely secular schools, obligatory 
civil marriage, and non-denominational ceme- 
teries, the abolition of civil oaths, pen- 
alties for offences against religion, military 
chaplains, and the civil participation in 
Church festivals, would be the legitimate 
consequences of this complete separation of 
Church and State. In the administration 
of their inner affairs, the churches would 
enjoy entire freedom within the general 
framework of the common law, Wahrmund 
admits that this is a purely theoretical out- 
line, and that nowhere in the world is such 
a programme thoroughly and consistently 
carried out. 
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In the United States, he affirms, the ap- 
proach to it has been the nearest. The 
Church is recognized as only a corporation 
under the general law. But there are nu- 
merous infractions of this rule, and they are 
increasing, as note the special legislation in 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Church in 
New York, New England, and other States. 
The religious element is exceptionally rec- 
ognized and favored through Sunday laws 
with special reference to church services and 
aims, by the opening of Congress and State 
legislatures with prayer, the right of presi- 
dents and governors to call religious fast 
and feast days, the appointment of army chap- 
lains, etc. Civil marriage is not obligatory, 
as it should be. The system of purely secu- 
lar schools in America is not carried out 
thoroughly. Bible reading is permitted in 
them. In some cases the State makes grants 
for the support of private and sectarian 
schools. Civil oaths are still required. The 
churches are privileged by exemption from 
public taxes, which is the same thing as a 
grant of public money in their behalf. 
Clergymen are exempt from jury duty and 
military service, etc. 

There.is food for reflection in the views 
advanced by Prof. Wahrmund, and his ex- 
position of the inconsistency and inade- 
quacy of the existing system of Church and 
State in America. 

Our allies, the Rhenish-Westphalian Alli- 
ance of-the Friends of Protestant Freedom, 
recently held their general convention in 
Cologne. It counts 41 local societies, an 
increase from last year, with a total member- 
ship of 9,150. Its “Jatho” Fund now 
amounts to 295,000 marks ($72,000). Pastor 
Traub was a central figure in the proceedings. 

The number of theological students in 
Germany, which had fallen off considerably 
in late years, has now risen perceptibly again. 
In 1903 it was 2,035; at present, 3,940. 
Berlin has 675; Leipzig, 558; Halle, 443; 
Tuebingen, 360; Marburg, 246; Erlangen, 
238; Goettingen, 223; Heidelberg, 166; 
Jena, 126; Giessen, 90. 


The Prohibition of Sectarian Legis- 
lation. 


For a number of years past the Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has had before it a 
proposed amendment to the State consti- 
tution, intended to remove the doubts which 
exist in the minds of many citizens as to the 
adequacy of Article XVIII. of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts (which article was 
adopted in 1855-56) to prevent sectarian 
appropriations to church schools and insti- 
tutions by the legislatifre. A casual reading 
of the article referred to might lead one to 
believe that it does prohibit the legislation 
referred to. In the opinion of some of the 
best legal minds of the State, however, there 
is nothing in the existing article which would 
prevent such sectarian appropriations. The 
matter was recently referred to the Supreme 
Bench of Massachusetts for informal con- 
sideration and report. All the justices were 
of the unanimous opinion that the present 
constitution did not prevent the granting of 
public money to any sectarian institution of 
higher learning, or hospital or asylum. Al 
were unanimously of the opinion that no 
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appropriation for private or parochial schools 
could be made from public moneys specifi- 
cally raised for public school purposes. Four 
justices ‘held that no money could be voted 
to any church. Three disagreed, and held 
that this could be done under the present, 
constitution. It will be seen by what a 
narrow margin in a bench likely to change its 
complexion within a few years this momen- 
tous issue might be decided. 

Attempts have already been made, under 
one pretext or another, to induce the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to make grants to de- 
nominational institutions, while in the 
neighboring commonwealth of Rhode Island, 
under similar conditions, a demand for the 
division of the public school money between 
State and denominational ‘schools has re- 
cently been made. 

In order forever to prevent and prohibit 
such sectarian raids on the public treasury, 
and to carry out fully and completely that 
separation of State and Church which is a 
fundamental principle of the government of 
these United States, eminent legal counsel 
have framed a new amendment to the exist- 
ing organic law of Massachusetts, as follows: 


“No law shall be passed respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, nor shall the state or 
any county, city, town, village or other civil 
division use its property or credit or any 
money raised by taxation or otherwise, or 
authorize either to be used, for the purpose 
of founding, maintaining, or aiding by appro- 
priation, payment for services, expenses, or 
in any other manner, any church, religious 
denomination, or religious society, or any 
institution, school, society, or undertaking 
which is wholly or in part under sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control.” 


For years past, at every session of the 
Massachusetts Legislature this amendment 
has been presented, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, and 
at the public hearing thereafter, prominent 
ministers and lay representatives of prac- 
tically all Protestant bodies, high and low, 
conservative and progressive, as well as 
Jew and secularist and agnostic, have ap- 
peared in its behalf. The Roman Catholic 
Church alone has absented itself from the 
discussion, but has always been strongly 
represented on the committee itself and 
among the auditors. The arguments in 
favor of the amendment seem irresistible, 
but year after year the committee has re- 
ported unfavorably upon it, and the peti- 
tioners had to withdraw, only to try again 
the next year with increased earnestness. 

‘This year the merits of the question or the 
make-up of the committee have permitted 
a more favorable result, and the committee 
has recommended to the House the submis- 
sion of the question to the voters of Massa- 
chusetts, This is only the first step to be 
taken in the attainment of this desirable pur- 
pose. The House, by a vote of two-thirds 
of its members, and a majority vote of the 
Senators present, must now agree that it is 
expedient to adopt the article as reported, 
and must refer it to the next General Legis- 
lature; and, if that body in like manner agrees, 
it may be submitted to the people for their 
approval and ratification, in order to become 
a part of the constitution of the common- 
wealth, -To secure, therefore, a favorable vote 
of our House of Representatives and Senate 
on this important question—one of the most 
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important now before the people of Massa- 
chusetts—is of immediate concern to every 
lover of fair play, interdenominational amity, 
and popular education. The present un- 
certainty and vagueness of statement in our 
organic law encourage ecclesiastical. ambi- 
tions and sectarian aims, and keep the com- 
munity constantly embroiled in conflicts 
which embitter the religious mind and dis- 
turb the social and political order. The 
adoption ofthis amendment would put an 
end to all this, and make our religious and 
political future secure and friendly. Why 
should any right-thinking, tolerant, unselfish 
person object to such a strengthening of the 
fundamental law of religious equality and 
interdenominational good-will and peace? 
Why, indeed, unless they have it in mind 
to ask undue favors and privileges from the 
State in behalf of their sectarian institu- 
tions and aims? 

Every right-minded, patriotic citizen, 
whether man or woman, should bring in- 
stantly to bear whatever influence he can, 
by letter or personal interview, upon the 
legislator who represents him or her at the 
State House. Every Unitarian church or 
association in Massachusetts ought to take 
action by a vote of its members or standing 
committees in support of the matter, publish 
its opinion in the local newspapers, and send 
it to its local representatives in the General 
Court. This united church action is es- 
pecially desired. Our Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and other fellow-Protestants 
ate already engaged in this duty. It should 
not be allowed to go by default. in our Uni- 
tarian churches from indifference, or that easy- 
going tolerance, falsely so called, which is 
even worse than indifference. Let our 
churches act promptly in the matter. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
For the Committee. 


Visitation Day. 


Visitation Day in Cambridge on Monday 
was a pronounced success, and this in spite 
of a rainy day. Not many men were in 
season for the early lectures at the Divinity 
School, but by twelve o’clock a considerable 
group of men renewed their student days 
by attending a lecture by Prof. George F. 
Moore, which gave a strong impression of 
the high character of the work now being 
done at the School. 

The luncheon tendered by the faculty to 


‘the alumni was served in the trophy-room of 


the Harvard Union at half-past one, when 
some fifty men sat down together. 

The after-luncheon speaking was opened by 
Dean Fenn, who welcomed the alumni in the 
name of the faculty, and emphasized the 
meaning and value of Visitation Day. He 
urged, as a practical measure, making per- 
manent the committee which had brought 
about the present meeting, and that its 
annual report should be a matter of primary 
interest and importance at each annual 
meeting in June. In closing, he announced 
the strengthening of the faculty by the com- 
ing next autumn of Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 

Mr. Billings, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, called all to their feet in recognition 
of the courtesy extended by the faculty. 
He asked the Divinity School to follow up its 
graduates, and spoke with conviction, born 


of his work with graduate clubs of Harvard 
, 
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of their future help in securing students for 
the Divinity School. 

President-emeritus Charles W. Eliot was 
the principal guest of the occasion. He gave 
some very interesting reminiscences ac- 
counting for his early interest in the Divinity 
School, and the sort of task which came to 
him as president in developing the univer- 
sity idea. He found a Unitarian Divinity 
school and changed it into a non-sectarian 
school, calling to various professors’ chairs 
men from different religious communions. 
In bringing this about, Unitarians gave their 
most cordial co-operation, and in 1879 raised 
for the purpose about $140,000. This 
generous act was surely to the credit of the 
denomination, and it meant, among other 
things, that Unitarians had profound faith 
in liberty and in the sort of unity which 
springs out of it. 

This thought was the main theme of Dr. 
Eliot’s address,—the importance of the diver- 
sity which is always the result of liberty, and 
which leads to a living unity rather than to 
a deadening uniformity brought about by 
despotic external authority. He referred to 
this as a leading conviction in his own life 
and work, which had grown with his ex- 
perience. Recently, in his journey round 
the world, he had seen many impressive 
illustrations of this principle, showing the 
dawn of a new day in the co-operative work 
of different Christian communions in the 
East. The world, he claimed, is moving 
in this direction,“so that the present time 
presented in our own country a most hopeful 
field for the application of the aim of the 
Harvard Divinity School, namely, essential 
unity of spirit and co-operation in work, along 
with wide diversities of individual belief born 
of entire intellectual freedom. 

Rev. Asbury E. Krom, Class of 1901, now 
pastor of Trinitarian-Congregational Church 
in Providence, R.I., spoke earnestly of the 
value of the Divinity School to him when 
there as a student. Mr. Lawrence Redfern 
of the graduating class (Hibbard scholar 
from Manchester College, Oxford) also made 
an imteresting address. 

The concluding word was spoken by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody. Prof. Peabody gave 
fitting and happy expression to the very 
warm and deep feeling of satisfaction on the 
part of the alumni in the coming of Mr. 
Foote to the chair of Homiletics. He also 
spoke at length of the meaning and value of 
Visitation Day and the necessity that the 
alumni should co-operate with the faculty for 
the growingly wise and effective administra- 
tion of the Harvard Divinity School. 

The hour from 4.30 to 5.30 was spent in 
Appleton Chapel, where the class in Homi- 
letics 2 was in session, under charge of Dean 
Fenn. Mr. Frederick Eliot was the preacher 
of the hour, and gave an admirably clear 
and effective short sermon on the need of 
- moral judgment to supplement moral enthu- 
siasm in our day. The criticism which 
followed, taken part in by all the men of the 
course, was a part of the order of the day, 
and at the end Dean Fenn gave his own 
summing up, which was a remarkable piece of 
friendly and helpful, but searching, criticism. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., at 5.45 in 
the Divinity School Chapel, and Dr. De 
Normandie combined with it a most impres- 
sive short sermon. 

At 6.30 dinner was served to forty people 
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in the trophy-room of the Harvard Union, 
and the dinner was made additionally attrac- 
tive by the presence of a considerable number 
of the wives and sisters of the alumni. 

At eight o’clock came the inaugural exer- 
cises of Rey. Henry Wilder Foote as Assist- 
ant Professor of Preaching and Parish Ad- 
ministration. This took place in the Divinity 
School Chapel, which was filled for the 
oceasion. The prayer of installation was 
offered by Prof. Francis G. Peabody. Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell presided, and made 
the opening address, in which he spoke of 
the recent change in his own feelings about 
the prospects of the Divinity School. He 
had felt at times somewhat discouraged 
because of the inadequate attendance and 
output of the School, but the outlook had 
brightened in various ways and become an 
encouraging one. Mr. Foote, as secretary of 
the faculty of the Divinity School, Presi- 
dent Lowell said, would have a really great 
opportunity to help shape the future and 
bring about important development in the 


School. 

The address by Mr. Foote was on the 
Harvard School of Hymnody, and it is to 
be hoped that the address will be printed. 
No adequate report can be made of it at this 
time. It contained a revelation to many in 
its tracing of the output of hymns during 
nearly a century by the graduates of the 
Harvard Divinity School. This historical 
statement was accompanied by the reading 
of typical hymns, and by comments giving 
both an appreciation and a critical estimate. 

Reference was made to the three epochs 
of this hymn-writing: an early movement, 
beginning with Norton and Pierpont; a 
much more important development taking 
place as part of the New England trans- 
cendental movement, with Samuel Johnson 
and Samuel Longfellow as the culminating 
writers; and, finally, a later movement in- 
fluenced by evolutionary and social think- 
ing, including Chadwick, Gannett, and 
Hosmer, and ending with Theodore Williams 
of the Class of ’82. 

The Harvard Divinity School, said Mr. 
Foote, had been criticised as too academic 
and coldly intellectual; yet here was the in- 
teresting fact, that the School had combined 
with intellectual pioneering and the scien- 
tific spirit in theology, a world of deep feel- 
ing shown in the school of hymnody. ‘These 
hymns contained prophetic fire and devout 
and mystical feeling, along with marked 
perfection of form; and, by their power to 
reach the common human heart, had won a 
place, many of them, in the hymn-books of 
the Church universal. At the close of the 
inaugural exercises there followed hearty 
and affectionate greetings of Prof. Foote. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Visita- 
tion Day bound the alumni, the faculty, and 
the students more closely together, strength- 
ened loyalty, and brightened the outlook 
for the future of the Divinity School. 


The Alliance. 


The chairman of the Junior Alliance Com- 
mittee desires to thank the branches that 
have sent prompt replies to the questions 
mailed them by this committee, and wishes 
to urge all who have not replied to do so at 
once after reading this reminder. Address 
Mrs. Wm. L. Voigt, 222 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, N.Y, 
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Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The March meeting of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion was held at the Unitarian church, Rock- 
land, Mass., on Thursday evening, March 26, 
the vice-president, Mr. Harold King, in the 
chair. Devotional exercises were led by Rev. 
L. A. Walker, and the president of the Rock- 
land Union, Miss Marion Delano, gave a 
short address of welcome. 

The speaker was Rev. Edward L. Hough- 
ton of Norwell, Mass., whose topic was 
“Jesus, the Young Man.” Mr. Houghton 
referred to inportant men of history whose 
memorable deeds were performed in their 
youth. Jesus was not quite thirty years old 
when he began to preach, and was little older 
than that when his work was finished. The 
speaker showed some of Jesus’ chief charac- 
teristics,—bravery, sympathy, and enthu- 
siasm. He then referred to the public 
conscience which seems to be growing more 
and more sensitive, as illustrated in recent 
presidential campaigns, and seemed to think 
that we are on the threshold of an era in 
which the Christian ethics shall prevail 
more widely than ever before. 

In closing, Mr. Houghton said: “‘Be glad 
that you are young people of the twentieth 
century, that you may see the mighty 
developments along the highest lines along 
which the world’s progress heretofore has 
been so slow. And if these things at which 
I have hinted come to pass, it will be because 
you young people make it so.” 

The business meeting was then held, and 
the secretary’s report was read and accepted; 
the treasurer also made his report, and 
twenty dollars was voted to the general 
treasury of the Young. People’s Religious 
Union. 

The roll-call showed: 


Deaths. 


BURKE,—At Cape Neddick Light Station, York Beach, 
Me., March 20, 1914, Mrs. Ida B. Burke, wife of Captain 
James Burke, formerly of White Island Light Station, 
Isles of Shoals. Interment was at Boothbay Centre. 


14 from Brockton, 


NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for invalids and el- 
U derly ladies. Good care; excellent table. References. 
Telephone Malden 1365-W, or address S. H., care of The 
Christian Register. 


FOR SALE. —Nice seven-room house, six miles from 

Richmond, Va. Two minutes from trolley; two lots, 

garden, fruit trees, choice flowers, good water. Property 

adjoins Unitarian church; pleasant community. / dress 

A. H. ALLEN, rorr Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
POPULAR 


$375.00 soiQZ42on EUROPE 


60 Days. Cultured and Refined Clientéle. 
THE SHELTON PARTIES. 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 
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11 from Rockland, 3 from West Bridgewater, 
and 3 from Bridgewater. 

The meeting was adjourned, and a short 
entertainment followed, consisting of read- 
ings and vocal solos, music and dancing, 
bringing the occasion to a close. 

TRENE B. WALKER, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministers Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on April 13, at 
Ir AM. Rey. E. H. Cotton of Danvers will 
preside. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
will speak on ‘‘The Attitude of the Liberal 
Ministry to the Roman Catholic Church.” 
All are invited. 


Rev. John Thomas Fitzgerald, formerly 
of the Baptist Fellowship, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Southern 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted March 
31, 1914. John W. Rowlett, Alexander T. 
Bowser, and Clifton M. Gray, Committee. 


The last week-day service of the season in 
King’s Chapel will be the Saturday noon 
musical service on April 11. Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, the organist of the Chapel, will play 
selections from Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music” 
and Wagner’s “ Parsifal.”’ Mr. A. E. Pres- 
cott, baritone, will sing a recitative from 
Bach’s “‘ Passion Music.” 


Rey. Zelotus Wesley Commerford, formerly 
of the Presbyterian ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee of the Pacific States, has been 
admitted to the Fellowship of the Unitarian 
Ministry, and is hereby commended to the 
confidence of our ministers and churches. 
Signed, Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Earl M. Wilbur, Committee. 


Meetings. 


Tak PariADELPHIA LracuE.—The~ Phil- 
adelphia League held its regular monthly 
meeting in the Wilmington church on Thurs- 
day, April 2, 1914, at about 11 A.M., the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hayward, in the chair, and about 
sixty-five members and guests present. Miss 
Anna Howell gave a very interesting history 
of women’s work for Philadelphia. In the 
afternoon, accounts of Alliance work in Balti- 
more and in Washington were given by Mrs. 
Frederick Wood and Mrs. Whitman Cross. 


Churches. 


Avon, Itt,.—First Unitarian Church, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese: Special services were held 
March 22-25, with the following programme: 
Sunday, March 22: 10.45 a.M., Prof. T. 
Howard MacQueary, St. Louis, Mo; 8 p.m., 
‘The Unitarian Evangelistic Motive,” Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill; 8.30 P.m., 
«Sin us. the New Life,’’ Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 
Monday, March 23: 8 P.m., “The Message 
of the Church to Youth,” Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith; 8.30 p.m., ‘The Church enlisting 
Youth,” Dr. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, 
Mo. ‘Tuesday, March 24: 8 p.Mm., ‘The 
Church in Modern Life,” Prof. Charles E. 
Witter, St. Louis, Mo.; 8.30 p.m. “ Rational- 
ity in Religion,” Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 
Wednesday, March 25: 6 P.M., Church 
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Supper for members and friends of the church; 
8 p.m., “The Church and Social Movements,” 
Rev. Ernest C. Smith; 8.30 p.m., “‘ Politico- 
Ethical Message of the Church,” Dr. Perci- 
val-Chubb, St. Louis, Mo. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Alson H. Robinson: A series of 
six meetings, constituting the Public Forum 
of Newton Centre, has been held during the 
past winter, under the direction of the Uni- 
tarian Society. The significance of such a 
series of meetings to a community like New- 
ton Centre was pointed out little over a year 
ago by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who was 
then lecturing under the direction of the 
Social Service Department of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘he purpose of these 
meetings, in common with forums of a 
similar character springing up all over the 
country, has been purely educational. An 
attempt has been made to procure the ser- 
vices of men and women who should speak 
with authority and intelligence upon some: of 
the great social issues of our time. The 
speakers have been Prof. Vida Scudder of 
Wellesley College, Dr. Charles Fleischer of 
Boston, Prof. Lewis J. Johnson of Harvard, 
President Robert J. Aley of the University 
of Maine, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes of New 
York, Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey of Rochester, 
N.Y. Those in charge of the meetings 
believe that they have rendered a very dis- 
tinct and valuable service to the community. 
The attendance has averaged three hundred 
for all the meetings, having brought to- 
gether persons representing all the churches 
of the village, as well as those without any 
church affiliation. The course will be con- 
tinued next winter along the lines which 
have proven so successful during this open- 
ing season, though an attempt will be made 
to enlist the co-operation of all the Protestant 
churches. 


SANFORD, Me8.—Unitarian Church: The 
church is still holding services in the town- 
hall. Rev. Herbert F. Moulton, the pastor, 
who succeeded Rev. E. J. Prescott, has just 


resigned. He has been here two years, and 
he has been drawing good-sized audiences 
in the morning, and often five hundred in the 
evening at the lecture services. It is to be 
regretted that he could not remain with us, 
but he could not stand the strain of the work 
in the big town-hall. Here is a fine field 
of about four years’ cultivation. 


Personals. 


Rev. Lyman B. Weeks has just completed 
a ministry of two and one-half years with the 
Unitarian church at Westford, Mass., and 
is now available for any ministerial services, 
either as substitute or temporary supply. 


Rev. George H. Badger of San Antonio is 
editing a Literature Department in the Texas 
Clubwoman, a bright, well-edited, sensible 
publication, issued weekly, to help forward the 
purposes and ideals of women’s clubs in that 
State. Recent numbers have contained 
articles from his pen on the literary trend of 
women’s clubs and on ‘The Recent Revival 
of Poetry.” 


The street-car men of Indianapolis, Ind., 
have sent to the governor a list of names, 
from which they are willing to accept three 
to arbitrate the difficulties between them 


ing to circumstances. 
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and the company. The minister of All 
Souls’, Frank S. C. Wicks, is among those 
whose names are proposed. The previous 
week, he was proposed by the master paint- 
ers as the arbiter in settling their annual 
contract with their employees. This would 
show that both employers and employees 
feel that the attitude of our pulpit during 
the recent labor troubles had been fair. 
The Flood Relief Committee of last year, 
on which Mr:--Wicks was the only Christian 
minister, has made its report, and it shows 
that the Church gave over fourteen hundred 
dollars to the fund as well as much personal 
service. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............eseeeeees $14,417.65 
March 2. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 


100.00 
3. 1.00 
33 1.00 
3: 

1.00 

3. I.00 

3. 1.00 
4. Sunday School, Arlington Street 

Church, Boston, Mass. .......... 5.00 

5. Charles C. Drew, Boston, Mass..... 25.00 

6. Society in Santa Ana, Cal Se 20.00 

7. Society in Littleton, Mass f 100.00 

7. Dr. Charles P. Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 3.00 

9. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. 10.00 
9. Society in Leominster, Mass., addi- 

tonal fr stiwe west. «nite ote net 85.00 

9. First Parish in Hingham, Mass. .... 779.05 

ro. Society in Yonkers, N.Y........... 42.65 
to. Society in Templeton, Mass........ 75.00 
to. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ...... 1,300.00 
to. Society in Medford, Mass., additional 115.23 
14. Society in Deerfield, Mass.......... 15.00 
16. New South Church, Boston, Mass. .. 20.00 
16. Society in Lexington, Mass., addi- 

tional? 5, -4;2.<. deme ban teres aa ie 157.00 

16. Society in Santa Ana, Cal., additional 1.00 
LOA, BTN Posie ein laureates Cte 2.00 
T7 ct PRION pay ateledeciarars, aera Mupoee habe 1.00 
18. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass.... 136.65 
18. Church of the Messiah, New York, 

Va. t ianpeekeaieeite tinge bere iemaines 200,00 

18. Society in Waltham, Mass. ........ 219.88 
19. South Congregational Church, Boston, 

ranch Women’s Alliance......... “10.00 
1g. Society in Lexington, Mass., addi- 
tionalit). SiedG, id alas gooawee 25.00 

1g. Society in Natick, Mass............ 10.00 

tg. Second Parish in Hingham, Mass. .. 25.00 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. ¢ woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. 
modates sixty. Booklet. ddress, J. H. Ambrose, roo 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


CLERICAL SERVICE 
(Liberal Unitarian) 


For good reasons, I am available as Ministerial Supply 
for Sunday Services, Funerals, Lectures before Clubs and 
Church Societies. Live, pertinent subjects. Wide ex- 
rience. Distance no objection. Compensation accord- 
ev. LYMAN B. WEEKS, 
14 Fairmount Avenue, West Somerville, Mass. 
*Phone, Somerville 3441-—M. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PrEeswent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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20. Society in Montclair, N.J........... 79.10 
20. Miss Ellen V. Smith, Boston, Mass. / 100,00 
23. Society in Rochester, N.H.......... 5.55 

23. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
et ih aie win nt Us, fn. 10.00 
23. Society in Stow, Mass., additional. . 5.00 
23. Society in Dover, N.H............. 28.00 
23. Sunday School, Winchendon, Mass. . 5.00 

23. a of the Disciples, Boston, 
oly Se ee 676.65 
24. ay Church, Boston, Mass. . 550.00 
24. Society in Waverley, Mass. ...---.- I5.00 
25. Society i in Sterling, Mass........... 5.00 
25. Society in New Bedford, Mass...... 543.33 
25. Society in Watertown, Mass J qeueeeS 18.01 
25. Society i in Cleveland, Ohio......... 700.00 
25. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. .... 375.00 
26. Society in Germantown, ePaec a ane: 425.00 
26. Society in Westboro, Mass......... 8.00 
26. Miss Agnes King, Denison, Ia...... 5.00 
27. Society in Dunit, IN. «ce cows ae 15.00 
27. Society in Sharon, Mass........... 10.00 
28. Society in Westford, Mass......... 12.00 

28. Miss R. Elizabeth Arens, Baltimore, 
[2 OR Ce 5.00 
28. Society in Lancaster, Mass. 100,00 
28. Society in Ashby, Mass.... 37.70 
30. Society in Concord, Mass. . se 550.00 
30. Society in Lancaster, Pa........... 25.00 
30. North Society, Salem, Mass........ 100.00 

30. Second Church, Boston, Mass., addi- 
On A eee 201.00 

30. Society in Waverley, Mass., addi- 
RSI ers wiati eesicee acces. 5.00 
30. Sunday School, Berlin, Mass....... 9.00 
31. Society in Newburgh, NaN sok oth one 2 60.85 

31. Hamburgh, N.Y., Branch Women’s 
DOHCOE MRE cIote ns Meters es «tee 5.00 

31. Society in Westboro, Mass., addi- 
PiOANL | MMMM Te eo csv eo 4.00 

31. Third Religious Society in Dorches- 
COS CCC es oe ere 13.22 
31. Society in Winthrop, Mass 10.00 
31. Society in Vineyard Haven, Ma: 5.00 

31. St. Cloud, Minn., Branch Women’s 
ee yar SAR a ES 5.00 

31. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
MONON RR ence = = Sas elas eb a 50.00 
31. Society in Whitman, Mass......... 15.00 
gi. Associate»members.. . 250.0). 022.5 34.60 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


March 3. oe Mass., Branch Women’s 
MGA e isa. A. StS. tate «(che 5.00 
6. Moi School, Keokuk, Ia........ 5.00 

7. Ware, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
5.00 

14, 
10,00 
23 

Mass. 15.00 
25. Sunday School, East Lexington, Mass. 5.00 

27. Montreal, Can., Branch Women’s 
Wilde ert ee, 10.00 
31. Sunday School, Waverley, Mass.... 5.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

March 7. Sunday School, Dundee, Scotland. .. 7.31 
; 7. Sunday School, Hopedale, Mass... .. 10.00 
9. Sunday School, Neponset, Mass. . 10.00 
10. Sunday School, Newport, R.I.. 25.00 

17. Lenox Avenue’ Sunday School, “New 
JA. Benen pres 15,00 
24. Santee School, Washington, nS xe 20.00 
24. Sunday School, Schenectady, N.Y... 10.00 
25. Sunday School, Charlestown, N.H.. 3.00 

30. Middleboro, Mass., Branch Women’s 
op pay en aa 5.00 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 
March 25. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass..... 16.50 

THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 
March ro. Society in Cleveland, Ohio.......... 350.00 
2. Society in Milton, Ried. 8. 262.00 
2s. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. ..... 16.50 
$23,541.43 


Henry M. Wiis, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charles Gordon Ames Memorial. 


The Church of the Disciples, wishing to 
perpetuate the memory of its former minis- 
ter, proposes to raise the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to be known as the Charles Gor- 
don Ames Endowment Fund. During his 
long career as writer, editor, and preacher, Dr. 
Ames exemplified and served the highest 
ideals of Christian citizenship, and, like his 
Master, “‘went about doing good.” In order 
to continue this service to humanity, the 
church to which Dr. Ames devoted his ripest 
years and richest endeavor wishes to secure 
this fund, and proposes to use the income in 
reinforcing its own organization and in ex- 
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tending and quickening its usefulness as a 
free church. 

This it hopes to do by systematically dis- 
tributing religious literature, by providing a 
church home for the many students in the 
numerous schools and colleges in the neigh- 
borhood, and by a more efficient co-opera- 
tion with other churches in general service 
to the community and in the promotion of 
Christian unity. 

The Church of the Disciples feels that no 
nobler or more fitting memorial can be es- 
tablished for this grand and saintly man than 
such a fund devoted to such purposes; and 
the privilege of sharing in this enterprise is 
offered to all who treasure grateful memories 
of Charles Gordon Ames. 

Contributions, large or small, will be 
thankfully received, and should be sent to 
the church treasurer, Mr. John B. Carpenter, 
254 Park Street, West Roxbury, Mass.; or 
they may be given in the Easter collection 
to be taken at the Church of the Disciples 
on Sunday, April 12. 


A Christian Forum. 


About a year ago the Protestant churches 
of Stoneham organized the Federated Coun- 
cil of the Churches, to enable those uniting 
in the movement better to utilize their 
energies and thought and means by common 
action wherever this was possible. It has 
been a year of more or less silent merging 
of sympathy and study of the possibilities 
of the field. The work of this Council is 


For Easter 


Apparel, fresh from our own 
workrooms, on the premises. 


Now ready— 

Prince Alberts. 

Cutaways. 

Striped Worsted Trousers. 

Also a splendid showing of 
Silk Hats. 

Soft and Stiff Stetsons. 
_ Newest and smartest things 
in— 

Neckwear. 

Gloves. 

Fancy Waistcoats. 


MACULLAR 
DARKER 


400 
WASHINGTON 
STREET 


= SED 


divided into three departments, for the 
present,—associated charities, social life, and 
public welfare. The department of public 
welfare, after long consideration, proposed 
the plan of a general community letter, lead- 
ing up to “Go-to-Church Sunday,” to be 
followed by a campaign in behalf of the 
establishment of the Christian forum series 
of meetings. The Council unanimously 
adopted the programme, and the churches 
have separately indorsed the movement. 
The “general letter’? was sent out into the 
community, and, in addition, each church 
conducted a more or less vigorous personal 
campaign, resulting in the increase of an 
average morning attendance of about five 
hundred to one of about twelve hundred. 
The campaign for the forum on the financial 
side has been eminently successful. 

The order of evening service, March 22, 
included an address on ‘‘A Substitute for 
Socialism,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks, 
and on April 19, Dr. Edward Steiner of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, will speak on “The 
Challenge to the American Spirit.’’ 

The Unitarians have been conspicuous by 
their leadership in the movement and in 
financial aid. Dr. George W. Bell has been 
in charge of the movement from its origin, 
and represents the Unitarian church on the 
Council. He has been ably supported by the 
pastor, Rev. Everett S. Treworgy, a strong 
believer in the forum idea. ‘The normal even- 
ing attendance of the churches of two hundred 
and fifty was raised to five hundred. 


$1.00 $1.50 
2.00 2.50 
$3.50 
aA $ 5.00 $ 7.50 
10.00 12.50 
15.00 0 35.00 
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- BONELESS 
IVs AND SEMI- 
Gey BONELESS 


Tr ane 


CORSETS 


In Coutille; Tricot; Doeskin; Suéde; 
and Italian Silk 
Ivy, La Loutse, and Bon Ton Mopets. 


COMPANY Palmer’s Corset Store 


BOSTON, MASS. 


circulation of Pure, Cold, Dry Air. 


Greatest Food Preserver made. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


“The Chest with the Chill in if oe 


The refrigerating qualities of the “ WHITE MOUNTAIN” cannot be sur- 
passed. The famous “ MAINE” Duplex Ice Grate insures a continuous 


Send for our catalogue. 


REFRIGERATORS “iC 


The greatest ice-saver known. The 


GERM 


360 


Pleasantries. 


Why is a game of ball like a buckwheat 
cake? Because its success depends very 
largely upon the batter. 


Little Dorothy Green (who has been play- 
ing with new neighbor’s child): ‘Oh, mamma, 
that little girl has the same color-name as 
me.” 


“The idea of not voting for a man because 
he goes to another church!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Twickembury. “I never heard of such 
bigamy.” 


More Telephone Troubles.—‘‘What! Ye 
can’t hear what I’m sayin’? Well, thin, re- 
peat what ye didn’t hear an’ I’ll tell it ye 
again.”’—Punch. 


First Grad.: “My wife’s gone to the West 
Indies.”” Second Grad.: ‘‘Jamaica?”’ First 
Grad.: ‘“No—she wanted to go.’—The 
Orange Peel. 


Joe: ‘What is the easiest way to drive a 
nail without smashing my fingers?’’ Jose- 
phine: ‘‘Hold the hammer in both hands.” 
—Ohio Sun Dial. 


“T understand,” said the private secretary 
to a stockholder in the gas company, “that 
Sir Edwin Arnold got $25,000 for his ‘Light of 
Asia.’”? “You don’t tell me!’”’ was the reply. 
“What was it, gas or electricity?” 


Down with Sentimentalism—First Winter 
Sport (looking at a magnificent view of the 
Alps): ‘Not bad, that.”’ Second Winter 
Sport: ‘Yes, it’s all right; but you needn’t 
rave about it like a bally poet.””—Punch. 


Mrs. Couponz: ‘‘Thomas says that we 
must economize. All his securities are 
dropping lower every day.’’ Mrs. Van Gelt 
(a. rich young widow): ‘‘Mine are all right, 
I know. I keep them in a safe deposit 
vault.”’—Puck. 


First Stranger (in Boston): ‘‘Can you tell 
me how to reach Washington Street?’’. Sec- 
ond Stranger: ‘‘That’s just where I want to 
go. Let’s work together. You go south, and 
Tl go north, and we'll report progress every 
time we meet.”—Puck. 


From school-boy howlers: “An anachron- 
ism is a thing man puts in writing in the 
past before it has taken place in the future.” 
“Ambiguity means telling the truth when you 
don’t mean to.” ‘‘The imperfect tense is 
used in French to express a future action in 
past time which does not take place at all.” 


A Yorkshire M. P., noted for love of punc- 
tuality and lack of humor, is superintendent 
of a local Sunday-school. A few Sundays 
back he had the pleasure of making the fol- 
lowing announcement: ‘‘ Dear fellow-workers 
and children, out of the entire school only 
one person is absent to-day, little Maggie. 
Let us hope that she is ill.”’—Christian Life. 


A patronizing young lord was seated oppo- 
site a famous scientist at a dinner one evening 
not long ago. During a lull in the conversa- 
tion, he adjusted his monocle, and leaned 
toward the scholar. ‘‘Aw, y’ know, Mr. 
Jones,”’ he drawled, ‘I passed your house 
this mawning.”’ “Thank you,” said Jones, 
quietly. “Thank you very much.’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


A man went to a judge, and asked whether 
he could bring suit for slander against a 
man who had called him a rhinoceros, 
“Why, certainly,” said the judge. ‘When 
did he call you that?” ‘“ About three years 
ago.” “Three years ago! And you only 
start suit to-day!” “But, your honor, yes- 
terday I saw a rhinoceros for the first time.” 
Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung. 
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Trade wart 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srerxenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 
‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
““THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considesing how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and-home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions sud 
occasions of the children’s service. 


tunes, 


special 


The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment, The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 


number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few s in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H, Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quex of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in adv 


id logi 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination. 

From Rev. Henry P. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
mets of songs which y People may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and no: ly without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 


ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISE 
ASSISTANTS. 
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56 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK _ 
T 


BOSTON 


> 
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Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


wn 


Educational, 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


For particulars address the Dean. 4 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 


The Browne & Nichols School j 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


GCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. _ 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. — 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic tr: school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of it and practic 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 

upon it by the churches, it needs at once d 

its present number of students. For ec 

address the President. { 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. — 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA i 
FOUNDED 1904 


le 


s ideals to municip r 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It 

in co-operation with the University of Cali and o 

Divinity Schools and affords an un wide 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year 

ro14. Write for the Register and complete infon 

the President. Earte Morse Wizzvr, 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, Cali 


